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MR. FORSTER ON THE CHURCH. 


Mr. Forster at Bradford did well so to 
arrange his speech that his repudiation of the 
principle of religious equality followed close 
upon a masterly review of the political situation 
abroad, in the course of which the most radical 
opinions yet announced on the subject by any 
prominent statesman except Mr. Gladstone. 
were distinctly and strongly maintained. The 
electors of Bradford must have felt that, on the 
most pressing question of the day, they are 
represented by a man who thoroughly under- 
stands not only the true interests and honour of 
England, but also her duty to humanity at large, 
Towards the close of such a speech, Mr. Forster 
could well afford to speak plainly of the differ- 
ences which separate him, as he himself is 
clearly aware, from the majority of his consti- 
tuents. When, however, we say he ‘ could 
well afford, we do not wish in the slightest 
degree to derogate from the manly courage with 
which he distinctly declared himself opposed 
to the policy of disestablishment. A reasonable 
consciousness of the services he has rendered, 
and is yet capable of rendering, to the nation, 
abaured him of a respectful hearing. And he 
was listened to, as he deserved, though with 
nothitig like the sort of acquiescence which the 
report of the Times would seem to indicate. If 
we were electors for Bradford, and were it 
possible for us to hold our opinions even more 


strongly than we do, we should not dream of, 


withholding our vote from Mr. Forster at the 
next election, especially if by thatmeans wecould 
help to place by his side a staunch disestablish- 
ment colleague. But at the same time we should 
take good care to vote for no one else who did 
not distinctly pledge himself to advance in 
every possible way the cause we have at heart. 
The time has not yet come when good service 
and distinguished personal merit can fail to 
compensate for a conservative opinion on the 
Establishment question, That time will cer- 
tainly arrive, when the conflict grows~hotter, 
and when every vote in the House beoomes as 
precious as in the fight for the great Reform 
Bill. All we can say at the present is that, 
while Radical constituencies may well give con- 
siderable scope to a tried statesman strongly 
Liberal in some directions, no new man should 
on any considerations, local or otherwise, be 
tolerated who is not as decided as his consti- 
tuents on the Church question. | 

But while we desire to do full justice to Mr. 
Forster, we cannot help lamentipg that he 
should so insufficiently realise the importance 


of the bearing ot into equali 
political progress which he ady His 
failure on this point will assurediy be perceived 
by another generation to have hampered and 
hindered, far more than is at present under- 
stood, his educational reforms. That he has 
done much we admit. But if he had used to 
the utmost the forves at his disposal in 1870, 
we should have been a quarter of a century 
nearer to a really national system of education 
than we are at present; and that he did not do 
so was owing to his inadequate appreciation of 
the evils of sectarian supremacy. The positive 


0 | achievements of his measure ure happily appa- 


rent; the negative results of its ecclesiastical 

leanings cannot in the nature of things be so 
obvious. But those acquainted with the de- 
tailed working of the present system know too 
well the evils, the comparative inefficiency, the 
waste of resources, that are consequent on the 
encouragement given in 1870 to sectarianism, 
and on the diversion of School Board elections 
from educational to ecclesiastical and theological 
issues. This fundamental defect of Mr. Forster 
as a Liberal statesman is, however, much more 
palpable, when instead of limiting and hamper- 
ing a béneficent reform, it makes him the de- 
fender of adecaying anachronism. He defends 
the principle of the Establishment, by familiar 
arguments about the desirability of » national 
recognition of religion,” about the beauties of the 
parochial system, and the strength of the hold 
which Episcopalian opinions in religion have 
upon the population. All this comes very 
naturally from one who is impervious to the 
incongruity of dividing the religious people of 
this country by force of law into two fairly 
equal divisions of Oonformists and Noncon- 
formists. It seems unanswerable to one who 
feels no wrong in the appropriation of ancient 
national resources to sectarian purposes re- 
pugnant to the tastes and convictions of half 
the nation. But those to whom the demand 
for religious equality is a sacred thing'may well 
urge against such arguments feligious objec- 
tions no less forcible than those based on 
political grounds. 

What isa “national recognitig n of religion = 
Is it the pomp and pride of State ? 
Is it the costly ecclesiastical shows kept up in 
cathedral cities? A prophetic voice of old cried 
to Israel, „What doth the ae thy God 
require of these f the voice supplied the 
answer; but there was not about temples, 
sacrifices, or ceremonies. o do justice, to 
love mercy, to walk — with thy God — 
such was the national recognition of paige 
most honoured, by the prophet. And we main 
tain that the time has come when justice — 
mercy both demand the abolition of sectarian 
supremacy—justice to those. who conscien- 
tiously reject sectarian formulas; and mercy to 
the poor, the overburdened rate and tax payers, 
whose load might be considerably lightened by 
a fairer and wiser administration of national 
resources. It is not in liturgies and ritual, 
but in national character and action that the 
true recognition of religion must be looked for. 
The sanctity of justice is far above that of 
church music or church metaphysics. But 
then, says Mr. Forster, there is the parochial 
system, by which he means just this, 
that there is no place, in England, no 
country parish, however ed, no back-slum 
in any ¢ity, however squalid, in which there is 
not a minister of the Churoh- that is, a Stato 
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servant whose business it is to care for the 
highest good of every man, woman, and child 
in this parish and these streets.” This sounds 
very well. But we have heard something of 
the circuit system of the Wesleyans. And what 
do we mean by it? Just thie—that there is no 
part of the country, however secluded, no back 
slum in any city which is not apportioned—not 
to a State-servant — but to a servant of God 
whose business it is to care so far as he can for 
the highest welfare of every man and woman 
and child therein. Why is the parochial system 
to be so much honoured above the circuit 
system? Mr. Joseph Arch knows something 
about the “‘ secluded parts of the country. It 
would be interesting to hear his opinion as to 
which of these systems has brought religion 
nearer to the people. But the people have a 
right” to go to the parish clergyman. Ah, 
there is a source of right higher than human 
law; and this more sacred right is recognised 
by every Christian minister worthy of the 
name, What inquirer, what penitent, ever was 
repelled by a faithful Wesleyan of Independent 
minister ? 

In truth, Mr. Forster unconsciously sur- 
renders the whole question when he insists on 
the right of Englishmen to bury their dead 
with what decent rites they please in their 
own graveyards.” Their own? Precisely. 
And if the graveyard , then the Ohurch. On 
this showing it is a mere matter of a balance of 
opinion whether the wisest use is now being 
made of the nation’s ecclesiastical investments 
ornot. That balance strikes us as more pre- 
carious than Mr. Forster admits. And it is a 
pity that a man so vigorous, and in some respecta 
so statesmanlike, should be excluded from that 
future leadership which can be held by none 
but one sound on the disestablishment ques- 
tion. 


DOUBLE GOVERNMENT AND ITS 
DANGERS. 


THERE are signs that the strong and all but 
unanimous manifestations of public opinion in 
favour of a policy of neutrality and peace have 
made a salutary impression in the inaccessible 
and mysterious political Olympus where 
thunder-clouds were supposed to be gathering. 
We have, indeed, no direct assurance; for the 
Earl of Carnarvon, though high in office, is 
generally believed to have addressed the 
colonial deputation from a standpoint some 
distance below the sacred summits where the 
destinies of the commonwealth are decided in 
secret. Indeed, if the present style of Premier- 
ship is to become a precedent, we are in danger 
of assuming the cast-off clothes of the Japanese, 
and of setting over ourselves a Tycoon, whose 
person is only less sacred, and whose will is 
much more practically operative, than that of 
the unnameable and invisible Mikado. The 
persistent survival of uneasiness and dis- 
trust, even after the completely satisfactory 
and apparently decisive speeches of the Foreign 
and Colonial Secretaries of State, can only be 
accounted for by an inarticulate feeling pervad- 
ing the nation that Lord Beaconsfield is some- 
how or other more than a mere Minister; 
that his mysterious mind is not revealed, and 
his imperious will is not bound, by the utte- 
rances of his nominal colleagues. Else why on 
earth should it have been thought worth while 
to organise meetings and multiply memorials, 
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as though against a threatening contingency, 
when a responsible member of the Cabinet tells 
us in plain words that the fall of Plevna has 
made no change in the situation, that our 
honour is untouched by the answer of Russia 
to our appeal, and that we have assumed none 
of the responsibilities of intervention? Clearly 
an impression has got abroad that the con- 
stitution of the Cabinet is abnormal; that we 
have not to do only with the Crown and an 
ordinary Ministry, but also with a tertium quid, 
unknown except in old Japan and in the latter 
days of the Merovingian Franks. The Premier- 
ship of this Empire is perhaps the grandest 
object of ambition the political arenas of the 
world can offer; but its true dignity is only 
obscured when it is lifted into Olympian clouds 
of majesty, andto thecommon view mysteriously 
separated from working comrades. Not Mo- 
hammed himeelf, but only his coffin, was raised 
to float between heaven and earth. And no 
English Minister, however illustrious, can be 
allowed to rise above direct responsibility to 
the nation, until he shuffles off the coil of 
office. 

For the present, however, the howling der- 
vishes of the Press have somewhat moderated 
their shrieks. They can even contemplate, 
without a relapse into convulsions, the pos- 
sibility of the ordinary negotiations between 
Turkish and Russian commanders for the 
arrangement of a truce without our meddling 
interference. The gossip of foreign Courts 
would indicate that no step has yet been taken 
by this country which involves an intention to 
intervene, or even independently to assume the 
responsibilities of mediation. Mr. Gladstone 
has declared his confidence in Lord Carnarvon’s 
description of the actual situation. And on 
the whole, the war scare has been a good deal 
assuaged in the course of the week. But when 
we remember the tremendous alternatives of 
doom that hang upon the policy of a Govern- 
ment whose actuating impulses issue from an 
adytum of impenetrable mystery, we cannot 
recommend any cessation of effort to organise 
national opinion. Mr. Gladstone’s words on 
this point are noteworthy and even ominous. 
Lord Carnarvon has manhood, as well as in- 
tegrity and ability, and I rely entirely on what 
he has said; but when we remember what has 
occurred since the similar declaration of Lord 
Derby, we cannot but remember also that we 
know not what a day may bring forth. The 
country seems destined to a series of shocks 
and surprises until the war shall have reached 
a happy termination.” Haunted by such salu- 
tary suspicions, Mr. Gladstone recommends 
the friends of neutrality and peace to sleep 
with one eye open.“ 

Why should such excessive caution be neces- 
sary, after the official declarations we have 
had? There is no use in mincing matters. 
If we knew the mind of the Prime 
Minister through his colleagues, such cau- 
tion would be entirely unnecessary. But 
no one seems to be satisfied that we do; 
and what is more, it is not at all certain that 
the opening of Parliament will reveal it. Of 
no orator is it so true that words, like nature, 
half reveal, and half conceal the soul within.“ 
We shall probably hear a great deal about the 


~___heroics of a second-rate patriotism. We shall 


be exalted to a due sense of the position and 
interests and honour of this country. But of 
a definite policy we shall hear little unless the 
tone of Parliament is unmistakeably firm and 
decided. It behoves, therefore, all consti- 
tuencies who have weak and wavering repre- 
sentatives to give them a very clear hint that 
common-sense and not sentiment is what is ro- 
quired of them; and as the key-note of the 
really patriotic tone on this subject nothing 
could be better than Mr. Forster’s speech. 
Our danger lies in the looseness and vague- 
ness with which the phrase, British interests“ 
is used, and also in the hollow and vulgar 
Sentiment too commonly connoted by na- 
tional honour”; and this danger is greatly 
aggravated by the sort of influence exerted 
on the Philistines of the country by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s oratory. Now, Mr. 


Forster put in the plainest light the 
indisputable fact that our interest, except as 
humanitarians, in territorial rearrangements 
at the South-east of Europe is unsubstantial 
and visionary compared with that of Austria 
or Germany. And if the Turks were thoroughly 
convinced that we are aware of this, the war 
would be ended at once. And as to our honour, 
Mr. Forster uttered a noble truth when he 
insisted that honour is included in duty. What 
sort of notion the dervish faction entertains 
of national honour is seen from the fact that 
the very same organs which can find no 
epithets vile enough for the “treachery” of 
Servia, urge upon us the annexation of Egypt 
a high-spirited policy coolly recommended by 
the base argument that the French, to whom 
it would be gall and wormwood, are not suffi. 
ciently recovered to resist us. When will the 
Churches have prophetic power enough to con- 
vince professedly Christian men that national 
honour lies not in greed and murder, but in 
being foremost to adopt the rules of reason, 
courtesy, and consideration for others, which 
have ameliorated private life, and will at length 
abolish war ? 


Se 


WAR AND RUMOURS OF WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRIOA. 


Wu te Turkophile fanatics are proposing to 
denude India and the colonies of troops, and to 
hurl the whole force of the British Empire 
against Russia, events are now occurring in 
South Africa which serve to show how desirable 
it is that we should devote a share of our atten- 
tion to real, not imaginary, dangers. We have, 
it is said, an Empire upon which the sun never 
sets, but we only give to the affairs of that 
Empire the most perfunctory attention. The 
meagre attendance at Indian debates has 
become a Legislative scandal, well calculated to 
provoke the indignation of the natives of India, 
as wellas the ustonishment of foreigners who 
are supposed to be dying of envy at our posses- 
sing so magnificent a dependency. This 
remark is equally true of the South African 
Confederation debates last year. Mr. Forster's 
able and comprehensive speech on the Govern- 
ment Bill was addressed toan audience of less than 
fifty members. The Irish Obstructives were able 
tosecure the presence of a much larger proportion 
of auditors, although any question really 
affecting the interests of South Africa had the 
last place in the attention of hon. members. It 
is the fashion of the House of Commons to 
praise itself; but we doubt whether any other 
legislative assembly in the world ever 
performed its duties to colonists or to 
subject races in so slovenly and unsatisfac- 
tory a manner. Perhaps so far as South 
Africa is concerned the ensuing session will 
show some improvement as compared with its 
predecessor, but this will be simply because 
there has been an outbreak on the borders of 
the Cape Colony, and also because our relations 
with the Zulus have, unfortunately, assumed a 
threatening character. Our legislators are 
always interested in war or warlike policy. 
Doughty warriors of the most approved draw- 
ing-room type swarm in the House of Com- 
mons; and the slaughter of Galek us, or proposed 
military operations against the dusky tribes of 
Zululand, are topics which stir their blood a 
good deal more than any humdrum question of 
peace, or of mere industrial progress. In 
making this statement we are guilty of no 
exaggeration. Its literal truth will be attested 
by everyone who is in the habit of attending 
our Parliamentary debates; and we believe 
that no improvement in this respect will be 
possible until the English people are willing to 
pay more heed to their own affairs, and Iss to 
questions that have not nearly the same claim 
on their attention. 

We have lately had a little war in Kaffraria, 
followed by the usual measures of annexation 
and confiscation—the two chief elements of our 
South African policy when disturbances take 
place. The Galekas were the tribe who, in the 
year 1856, yielding toa fanatical impulse, de- 
stroyed all their crops and cattle in the expec- 


tation that the English would be driven into 
the sea, and that all dead Kaffirs would come to 
lifeagain. They paid the penalty of their folly 
by the destruction of two hundred thousand 
of their cattle, and the death from starvation of 
twenty thousand members of their tribe. It 


is a pity that any portion of their land was 


taken, but unfortunately they were sub- 
sequently confined—as they have repeatedly 
complained—to a narrow and insufficient urea 
On the present occasion their quarrel was with 
the Fingoes, who had been partly located in the 
confiscated territory, and who, it was alleged, 
waxed fat and kicked. The Galekas have suf- 
fered terribly for their rashness in taking up 
arms, and, although their case hardly excites 
the sympathy which a large section of the public 
have been disposed to feel for their compatriots 
in former wars, we yet venture to think that 
the destruction and looting of their kraals and 
granaries, together with the killing of many 
hundreds of their fighting men, constitutes 
ample punishment, without the confiscation of 
their fertile lands. It should be remembered 
that the Galekas were nominally an independent 
tribe, and that, according to their own laws— 
the validity of which we have always recognised 
—the first duty they owed was that of 
obedience to their chiefs. To punish the indi- 
vidual Galeka for loyalty by the forfeiture of 
all his property unhappily accords with prece- 
dent, but the Aborigines Protection Society 
have made it known that such an act will meet 
with strenuous opposition on the part of those 
who think that Live and let live” ought to be 
the maxim of colonists. 

Although we do not think that there is great 
or immediate danger of a combiaation of the 
South African tribes on the Cape frontier, 
unless indeed the loca! authorities should goad 
them into warlike frenzy, we fear that serious 
complications have arisen between Sir Theo- 
pilus Shepstone, the Administrator of the Trans- 
Vaal colony, and the Zulu King. For twenty 
years past the relations of Ketshwayo and the 
Boers have been embittered by a boundary dis- 
pute. The Zulus have never recognised any 
other boundary except that which was settled 
between Commissioner Oloete and Umpanda 
some thirty years ago; but, nevertheless, the 
Boers claimed a large additional slice of terri- 
tory. Acting upon the advice of Sir T. Shep- 
stone, Ketshwayo has never proceeded to ex- 
tremities, but has always hoped that one day 
his rights would be established by the aid of 
the British Government. We have annexed 
the Trans-Vaal, but, instead of doing justice to 
the Zulus, we have simply confirmed and 
adopted the aggressions of the Boers. It will 
be nothing less than iniquitous if we allow a 
dispute of this nature to ripen into war; and 
we sincerely hope that Lord Carnarvon, instead 
of confiding—as we think he is apt to do—too 
much in the judgment of Sir T. Shepstone, 
will send out peremptory instructions that no 
forward movement shall be made into the dis- 
may territory without a careful and 1 

ent inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
case. It is a to find 2 4 like — 
Spectator preaching war net the Zulus, an 
— the 6 of mountain 
guns. 8 writing is calculated to do irre- 
parable mischief in South Africa, where a very 
rough and brutal class are only too ready to 
embody the S "s advice in words. ere 
is, indeed, quite enough race — —＋ existing 
in our South African colonies without importing 
the noxious element from this country. 


THE REV. J. G. ROGERS IN REPLY 
TO CANON OCURTEIS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — As I am extremely anxious to keep 
the general controversy as to the rightfulness 
of an Establishment as clear as possible of all 
references to the spirit or action of the clergy, 
I am glad to recognise as heartily and as fully as 
Canon Curteis himself that there are many of 
them who do ‘loyally believe that she (the 
Church of England) has a great trust to fulfil 
for masses in this country.“ But the way in 
which this point is being pressed will compel a 
more careful examination of the claims so per- 
sistently advanced on behalf of the Establish- 
ment than has ever yet been instituted. When 
we are told that ‘‘this public character enables 
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her to reach, if only with initiatory and im- 
perfect stages of Gospel truth, a great many of 
our seething population who would otherwise 
never be reached at all,” we necessarily begin 
to inquire what advantage was derived from 
this ‘‘ public character” in an age when the 
spiritual necessities of the country were greatest, 
and when, owing to the lack of vigorous life on 
the part of Dissent, the Establishment had so 

lorious an opportunity for doing the work which 

ad been assigned to it—I mean the eighteenth 
century. If I were instituting here a comparison 
between the condition of the Establishment and 
the Dissenting churches of that period, I 
should have frankly to admit that the latter 
were suffering from a kind of spiritual paralysis 
almost as much as the former. But itis to be 
said on their behalf that they had only just 
come to enjoy legal toleration, and that all the 
circumstances of their position were unfavour- 
able to the development of their power. The 
private system, as it has been called, was 
at its worst, the ‘‘ public” system ought to 
have been at its best. The very feebleness of 
the Free Churches gave the Established Church 
of the time the amplest scope for the fulfilment 
of the great trust of which wo now hear. 
What was actually done? I will not quote 
here Canon Ryle’s graphic description of the 
state of things in that dreary period when 
the Establishment was absolutely supreme. I 
will adduce the testimony of a later witness, a 
writer in the Church Quarterly Review for July 
last, who looks at the whole subject from a 
standpoint directly opposite to that of the 
Evangelical Canon. The High Churchman 
says :—‘' We look in vain during the remaikder 
of this dreary age for signs of Church 
life. No churches were built; no schools 


established; no legitimate attempts made 
to multiply clergy to keep pace with the 
growing population, much less to provide ade- 


quate endowments. Before the century closed, 
the belief in a Church, and the true ideal of a 
Church, had faded from the English mind.” It 
would seem from this picture that the favourite 
idea of some of our more enlightened Erastians, 
that the Establishment and the Free Churches are 
necessary to each other, is so far correct that io 
the absence of the stimulus derived from 
vigorous Dissent the State Church loses vitality 
and force; and that, if the hope of Mr. Har- 
wood’s narrow bigotry were fulfilled, and Dis- 
sent absorbed in the Establishment, we should 
see an utter decay of religious life in the 
country. Speaking further of the action of the 
Evangelical party, the same writer says :— 

At such a crisis, when men turned to the Church of 
England hoping to find in her acentre of unity, a power 
which might sober and direct the troubled life of the 
nation, as she had proved herself to bein the days of 
James II., could it have been other than a bitter dieap- 
pointment to find her a house divided against itself; 
that her clergy, in lieu of erecting churches and schools, 
in lieu of founding institutions and societies, as did their 
forefathers in the reign of Anne, which might invigo- 
rate the Church, and elevate the people, had been 
expending all their strength and enorgy in defying 
Church discipline, discrediting Church teachings, and 
building 7” a Babel of sects. If nothing else were 
alleged, it is a sufficient condemnation of this powerful 
soction of Churchmen to say that hardly a church had 
been built in London for sovonty years ; and that, of its 
1,129,000 souls, one million were unprovided for in the 
churches of the National Establishment. The Church 
could scarcely have suck lower, and it was natural that 
the sober practical English mind should doubt whether 
sbe was not rather a burden than a blessing. 


Now, this sounds very well as an a- 
tack upon the Evangelicals for their defec- 
tive Churchmanship, but it strikes others 
besides the Evangelicale, if indeed it can fairly 
be regarded as affecting them at all. They 
might plead for themselves, and history would 
confirm the statement, that they were the 
„galt of the Church at the time, and that 
but for the hold which they had obtained on 

ublic sympathy, the Establishment must have 
swept away by the reforming zeal of 
1832. They might urge still further that their 
work was hindered instead of being advanced 
by the authorities of the Establishment, and 
tbat, under the circumstances, it is unfair to 
charge them with not having done more Church 
work. A great and noble service they did in 
various ways, of which, even amid the de- 
generacy ot the school which is too painfully 
evident, it would ill become us to forget. But 
it was not their part to build churches. That 
surely belonged to the State. If the State 
undertakes to provide religious instruction for 
the people, it stands convicted of the grossest 
neglect of duty, when it is said that it had left 
one million, out of 1,129,000 people in the 
metropolis; without religious provision at all. 
To turn réund and impeach a section of Church- 
men who certainly had not the resources of the 
Establishment at command, and were con- 
tinually thwarted in the efforts of their ardent 
zeal by those who had, is worse than unjust. 
The facts prove, if they prove anything, the 
utter failure of the public“ system. If it 
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be true, as the reviewer says, that one great 
result of the Evangelical movement was that it 
had reanimated the old denominations; it had 
filled their chapels; it had supplied very largely 
their pulpits; and, in addition, it had called 
into existence a multitude of novel sects,” 
the conclusion suggested is that the new 
spiritual life was too strong and vigorous for 
the public system, just as it is showing itself, 
though in another direction, to-day. The Esta- 
blishment, therefore, failed, when it was all but 
omnipotent, to do the very work which it is 
asserted that it alone can do. But, if this writer's 
view be correct, it is also clear, that it 
failed because it was an Establishment. For 
speaking of the causes which produced the 
spiritual feebleness and desolation which he so 
vividly depicts, the reviewer says :—‘‘ The fore- 
going pages will have been utterly wasted if 
they have not shown us that the former of these 
causes was the way in which an astute minister 
was able to demoralise the Church from within 
by an unscrupulous misuse of Government 
patronage in the nomination of bishops, com- 
bined with the rough-handed suppression of the 
Church’s living voice.“ That is, the true cause 
of weakness was the control of the State—a 
control which the State will certainly never 
abandon so long as there is a State-Church at 
all. It isnot my business here to discuss the 
justice of the representations here given of the 
Evangelicals. The one certain point is that to 
them, whether in the Establishment or in the 
Dissenting churches, we are indebted for the 
deliverance of the nation from the position into 
which it had sunk in consequence of the collapse 
for all earnest religious work of the ‘‘ public”’ 
system. 

No one would recognise more gratefully than 
I do the eminent service rendered to the cause 
of Christian truth by the clergy and members 
of the Established Church; but I deny that 
this is to be put to the credit of the public“ 
system. On the contrary, I maintain that it is 
due to the action of high principles and noble 
motives, which would remain in full play if 
the Establishment were at once abolished. That 
the progrees of the Gd is due not to the 
action of the State, but to the glowing zeal 
and munificent liberality of its own —— 
will, I suppose, not be disputed be Churchmen. 
We have new bishoprics established, but though 
the State reserves the right to sanction tne 
erection of the sees and to nominate those who 
are to preside over them, it leaves to the people 
the provision of the funds. It isa somewhat 
singular division of labour. The “ private 1 
system bears the burden; the publio mono- 
polises the honour. The one provides the en- 
dowments, the other spends them. Cburch- 
men are graciously allowed to contribute their 
money, and the State takes care that it is well 
spent. It is hard to say which is most to be 
admired—the meekness of those who submit to 
such an arrangement, or the blindness of those 
who can still talk of the value of the ‘‘public”’ 
system. Take the case of Cornwall as illustrative. 
That county can only be regarded as a benighted 
region by those who sup as I feel sure that 
Canon Ourteis does not—that where the Church 
is not in the ascendant, there can only be dark- 
ness. Even the zealous chaplain whose appeal 
I have already quoted in this discussion, does 
not profess that the people are in a state of 
Paganism, but only in one of crude and imper- 
fect Obristianity, out of which they are to be 
led into the more excellent way which he and 
his Episcopal brethren can show. Here, then, 
the private system has done the very 
service for which Canon Curteis maintains the 
public one is to be maintained. The fact is (it 
is one which I commend to the careful atten- 
tion of Mr. Forster) that the Establishment left 
Cornwall in ignorance and ungodliness, from 
which the n. uch-maligned Voluntary system 
bas released it. Dissent evangelised it. It is 
now a age to ecclesiasticise it. Whether this 
will be an advance is a point on which there 
will be differences of opinion, but even the 
working out of this purpose is not undertaken 
by the State. It will allow private members of 
the Church to do it, but it must be with their 
own funds and by its nominee. 

That the clergy obtain a prestige and posi- 
tion from the public“ character which is thus 
given to them may be confessed, although 
there are not a few disadvantages to be put on 
the opposite side. It would be trespassing too 
far on your space to dwell on these, or to try 
and strike the balance betweem them and the 
supposed benefits which the clergy derive 
from their connection with the State. 
Whether it be true, as Canon Curtels says, 
that they are rarely nowadays puffed 
up with the un-Christuan notions so often 
attributed to them,” is a question which can 
only be decided by an appeal to facts. That 
there are numbers of them, like himself, who 
are free from the arrogant and exclusive 


— — which the ascendancy wm them by 
the State is caloulated to foster, I should be the 
first to acknowledge; and where it is displayed 
I would blame the system rather than the indi- 
viduals. It seems to me, however, the neoes- 
sary result of the selection of one class of reli- 
gious teachers as the ‘‘ public” instructors of 
the people—the only authorised ministers of 
religion in the nation, as we are sometimes 
told—to engender assumption on the one side 
and a keen, even if suppressed, resentment on 
the other. Among clergymen of the Establish- 
ment and Dissenting ministers, there are 
numbers who rise superior to any feeling of 
the kind, and regard the struggle as a contest 
only for principle, in which neither party ought 
to reproach the other for fidelity to his own 
convictions. But the tendency to produce this 
alemation is one of the most serious objections 
to this ‘‘ public” system. That it exists, and 
is the fruitful source of innumerable evils, is 
patent. I do not wish to recall here the 
memory of such — incidents as the Owston 
Ferry caso, which are continually cropping up— 
the natural fruits of an unrighteous system, and 
which assuredly do much to hinder the growth 
of true religion in the country. I may be told, 
of course, that it is only necessary for Dis- 
senters to rest satisfied with the position they 
have voluntarily accepted, and the discord 
would be at an end. I hope we have sufficient 
patriotism to induce the sacrifice of personal 
feelings if it could be shown that the interests 
of the nation really required it, and still 
more, that we have enough of loyalty and love 
to our common Lord to lead us to make the 
surrender if it could be proved that it was 
necessary to the growth of His kingdom. But, 
unfortunately, with us patriotism and religion 
dictate the contrary course. We believe that 
the ‘* public” system is open to infinitely more 
serious objections than any based on the in- 
justice which it inflicts on Dissenters. Hence 
the separation and the controversy, which, so 
far as I can see, will never cease, until the 
National Church comprehends the whole of the 
people, or the attempt to retain the character of 
nationality for the Oburch ofa portion ofthe people 
only is finally abandoned. Whether a „ public ” 
system would be desirable if all the people 
were of one faith is not a practical question now. 
It certainly can never be upheld in a nation 
divided into a number of Christian Churches, 
and, alas! including too many who are of no 
Church, without producing heartburnings and 
strife. The ‘‘admirable private bodies of 
religious people,” who have grown up around 
the Establishment, and who are doing a con- 
siderable part of the work which belongs to it,” 
cannot rest content with a state of things which 
not only robs them of certain civic rights, but 
outrages their conscientious views of the true 
nature of the Kingdom of Christ. 


But whence comes this ‘‘ public character of 
the clergy ? This is really the point which is at 
issue in our discussion about the continuity of 
the Anglican Church. It is not necessary, I 
think, to prolong that controversy, and still less 


to enter into a new one about the mean; 


ing of the word ‘ Establishment” and 
the phrase “established by law,” which would, 
in truth, be a mere piece of fruitless logomachy. 
So far as we are all established by the State,“ 
there is no difference between Canon Ourteis 
and myself. In all questions of civil right the 
courts of law are the tribunals to which churches, 
as woll as other bodies or individuals, must 
appeal, and by whose decision they must be 
verned. But Canon Curteis acy eed the 
ifference between his Church and ting 
communities in the eye of the law. I care not 
by what name it is called. This distinction is 
what we seek to abolish. If it be more pleasant 
to describe it asa “‘public” than as an Esta- 
blished Church, be it so. It is the state of 
privilege which is indicated by either of these 
names that we are seeking to alter. But the 
contention of its present defender and the party 
he represents is, that the State did not confer 
this position, and the State has no right to 
interfere with it. There always has been 
this ‘‘public’” church,” and therefore this 
„publio“ church there must be. I am chal- 
lenged to prove that the State has exercised 
control over it. I can only reply again that the 
whole history of the Reformation athe it; but 
if the passing of the great Act of Uniformity (1 
Elizabeth), which really settled the character of 
the Anglican Church, in defiance of the bishops, 
is to be regarded as a slight exception to the 
general rule of procedure, and to be dismissed as 
of no importance, it is not easy to see what kind 
of evidence would suffice. Still, I have other 
evidence if it is necessary to produce it; but in 
the meantime I content myself with referring to 
a very remarkable letter of Mr. Isambard Brunel 
in the Guardian of Dee: 19, which points out, 
in a very striking way, how Convocation, 
instead of being consulted on great changes, 
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was continually snubbed. But the point ought 
really to be settled among the defenders of the 
Eetablishment themselves. One of its stoutest 
a has, in his most recent utterance, 
called the clergy State servants.“ Yet Mr. 
Forster is the representative of a powerful class, 
without whose aid the Establishment could not 
continue to exist. 
Yours very faithfully, 
J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


WHY ENGLAND SHOULD NOT HELP 
TURKEY: AN EXPOSTULATION.* 


Let me only assume, what no one can deny, 
that war, in any circumstances, is a terrible 
evil; and that war, undertaken without the 
most 7 necessity, is both wicked and irra- 
tional. I ask no more. What I wish to do is 
to counteract the war spirit by showing special 
reasons why England should not aid Turkey, 
directly or indirectly, either for the express pur- 
pose of maintaining her as a European Power, 
or in such a way as might have the effect of 
maintaining her. 

First of all; Hereis a power which has held some 
of the richest lands of Europe for four hundred 
years merely as conquerors. Observe my words— 

y as conquerors. In common law, pos- 
session for a certain length of time bars the 
right of any claimant to disturb it. And the 
same principle may be allowed to apply to con- 
quest—but only if the conquered people are 
admitted on equal terms to the citizenship of 
the conquerors. We hold India partly by con- 
quest, partly by treaties with Native Powers. 

ut whatever may be true of English Mini- 
stries and English adventurers in former times, 
all the world will admit that, not in theory 
alone, but in practice, we hold India now for 
the people of India. Our test concern now 
is to improve the condition of the people. 
The natives are our equals before the law aad in 
fact. And never before did they enjoy the free- 
dom, the equality, the safety of life and pro- 
E. which they enjoy now. But how is it 
zuropean Turkey?’ The first demand of 
Mohammedan conquest is— Believe in the 
Prophet. The landholders of Bosnia submitted 
to this demand, aud their descendants are 
Mohammedans, though not Turks. The next 
condition of Mohammedan conquest is, when 
the Prophet is not received, death or ser- 
vitude. Death has often been inflicted 
wholesale and most barbarously. But in the 
case of large countries like those which were 
conquered by the Turks in Europe, servitude 
alone was practicable. And the people of these 
countries have been servants, subj-cts—in a most 
pone sense subjects—not citizens, of Turkey, 
these four hundred years. The non-Turkish 
races in Euro Turkey are eleven millions 
and a-half, while the Turks are owly one million 
two hundred thousand, or one in nine of the 
population. Taking them according to their 
religion, there are ten millions, six hundred and 
seventy thousand professed Christians, and only 
two millions, two hundred thousand 
Mobammedans, or one in five. This estimate 
includes Roumania and Servia, which have for 
some time yielded only a nominal allegiance to 
the Turkish power. But even subtracting 
these, the Ohristian population of the other 
vinces is as three to one to the Mussulman. 
he six millions are the servants of the two, or, 
more exactly speaking, the servants of the 
Power in Constantinople. They are not yet 
citizens in the lands which were wrested from 
their fathers four hundred years ago. They 
have been servants as long as the Israelites 
were servants in pt. And it is high time 
that the arm of Pharavh should be broken. It 
is of no use to tell me that some of them have 
thriven in their servitude, So did the children 
of Israel in EeyPt. It is of no use to tell me 
of decrees which have been wrung from Con- 
stantinople by the remonstrances and threats of 
what are the Great Powers. The most 
trustworthy men in our English Ministry have 
confessed that these decrees have all been dead 
letters, and that not one promise of improve- 
ment made since the Crimean war has been 
fulfilled. As to Pharaoh, I don’t suppose he 
ever troubled himself to make any promise of 
any kind to the people of Isruel. He was not a 
more thoroughgoing, but he was a more honest 
tyraut than the Sultan. And yet in one 
respect the condition of his Israelitish servants 
was infinitely better than that of the Christians 
in Turkey. Their family life was safe. Their 
Wives and daughters were not exposed to the 
brutal violence which has made Turkish 
Oppressors eternally infamous. 

ow, I ask, Is it for Englishmen, Christian 

Englishmen, to do aught to perpetuate such a 


* In explanation of the style of this paper, it should 
be stated that it forms part of a discourse delivered in 
Stepney Meeting House on Jan. 6. 


yoke? There are echoes from Runnymede and 
Marston Moor, from Bannockburn and Both- 
well Bridge that cry out ‘“‘ Forbid!” In the 
name of that is best and noblest in English 
history, ‘‘ Forbid!” There are echoes from 
the Word of God that cry out, In the name of 
God, forbid!” Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen, to loose the bands of wickedness, 
to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye break every yoke ? ” 

My next plea against aid, direct or indirect, 
towards the support of Turkey is based on the 
well-known and intolerable abuses of which that 
Power is habitually guilty. We are all familiar 
with the story of the Turkish atrocities which 
were committed in Bulgaria eighteen months 
ago. Although, by the way, I am told there 
are still some people who don’t believe in them. 
It does not matter to them that, after the most 
searching inquiry, our Government, notwith- 
standing its own early incredulity, so entirely 
believed in them as to demand the punishment 
of the chief instigators of them, and that the 
Ottoman authorities so far confessed the truth 
as to promise punishment. What care these 
friends of Turkey for a demonstration as clear 
as that two and two make four? Let their own 
little toe be trampled on by a neighbour, aud 
they will rush indignantly to the Police- 
court for satisfaction. But let thousands 
of men be massacred and thousands of women 
abused and massacred in Turkish provinces, 
and they can shut their eyes and harden their 
hearts, and say we don’t believe, and if we 
believe we don’t care. I once thought that this 
was an achievement in selfishness and perverse- 
ness beyond an Englishman’s powers. But I 
had not made sufficient allowance for the force 
of a blind partisanship. 

Not only were the things done, the report ‘of 
which shocked all England in 1876, but such 
things are done habitually—they were done 
before 1876 and have been done since. The 
witnesses to this effect are unimpeachable. The 
Rev. William Denton, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, who spent many Pe in Bulgaria, 
says:—‘‘In the indignation felt and expressed 
throughout all England there lurks one danger. 
In dwelling upon the atrocities perpetrated in 
Bulgaria we may come to believe that these 
were exceptional in their character, an outbreak 
caused by some momentary panic, or by a 
sudden uncontroll.ble frenzy, which may — 
sibly never again océur. This is not true. They 
do but illustrate the normal condition of the pro- 
vinces of Turkey. What has happened in Bul- 

ia has happened also in Bosnia. Deeds have 
— done there as horrible as those done in 
Bulgaria, even if the number of victims should 
fall short of those in the latter province. Only 
by what may almost be called an accident were 
the atrocities perpetrated at Batak and elsewhere 
unveiled to us. o were made acquainted with 
one set of facts; we are in ignorance as to the 
extent of the other atrocities. Our ignorance, 
indeed, is our only excuse for the continuance of 
such horrors.” 

Dr. Sandwith, who was the chief of our 
medical staff when British troops defended Kars 
against the Russians in the Crimean war, wrote 
lately :— , 

When I was in Turkey, about two years ago, I bad 
a long conversation with a consul, who told me stories 
that curdled my blood with horror concerning the 
cruelties and barbarities of the Turks, chiefly towards 
the Christians, but their misdeeds were by no means 
confined to the unbelievers. Wherever a pasba could 
plunder, be never cared what ruin and misery were the 
result, The cousul showed me clearly how inevitably 
the country was being ruined and depopulated. “At 
all events,” I remarked, you have the satisfaction of 
reporting all these horrors in your despatches?” Oh! 
dear no,” he answered, *‘ I dare not. We have received 
more than a hint that our Government is determined 
to uphold Turkey; and if I were to tell the truth, and 
describe things as they really are, my career would be 
ruined. More than one consul has been severely 
snubbed for doing so. On another occasion (says Dr. 
Sandwith) I h also from a consular official of a hor- 
rible case of judicial torture. I asked for the details, 
He durst not give me them, and.told me the case would 
not be reported, as the consuls had been made to under- 
stand that any reports unfavourable to the Turks would 
be unwelcome to the Embassy. 

Dr. Samuel Manning, the Secretary of the 
Religious Tract Society, wrote lately to Mr. 
Denton thus :— 

Some surprise and incredulity having been expressed 
as to your statements respecting the cousular reports 
from Turkey, I think it due to you to say that my own 
observations fully coufirm your accuracy. Travelling in 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkey in Europe, a few years ago, 
the sutferings of the people under the brutal and stupid 
tyrauny of the Turks filled me with indignation, The 
reply everywhere given to my inquiry why the facts 
were not made known in England was, that the cunsuls 
were expected to make their reports as favourable as 
possible to the Turkish Government, and that any re- 

rt in a coutrary sense would be regarded with dis- 
avour at Constantinople, 

But in spite of all efforts to conceal, the 
facts are such that they cannot be hid. Mr. 
Denton’s book on“ the Christians of Turkey“ 
contains incidents which would make your hair 
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stand on end. But I will only give you further 
the following general statement. 

The Christians of Turkey are naturally discontented, 
because they know that the Government of Turkey is 
utterly indifferent to their cries for redress; that no 
official throughout that country troubles himself to 
ascertain how 1 of them are murdered, still less 
to punish any one for the murder of a Christian unless 
some active and troublesome consul interfere. Except 
in this case, which is necessarily of rare occurrence, the 
life of a Christian may be taken with perfect impunity. 
In one district Mr, Rogers (a sub-consul) reports that 
eleven hundred murders have taken place within nine- 
teen years, not one of which has been avenged 
by law.” Of another district,a most competent 
witness, Dr. Dickson, of Smyrna, reporting the 
murder of a Greek woman, under circumstances 
of great atrocity, and the discovery of the murderer, 
says, ‘‘ He will be released ; no Mussulman cares about 
the murder of a Rayah.” At Beyrout the British Con- 
sul reports nine murders, and remarks, ‘‘ Unfortunately, 
no effective steps are taken by the Turkish authorities 
to repress these disorders by the capture and infliction 
of condign punishment on delinquents ; indeed, Mr. 
Abela, the Vice-Consul, states that the authorities in 
Sidon have become so accustome! to the commission 
of these atrocities, that they no longer seem to attach 
any gravity to them. There is no remedy for these 
wrongs (Mr. Denton says) whilst the preseot inequality 
betwixt Mussulman — non-Mussulman subjects of the 
Porte is maintained. So long as Christian evidence is 
not received in a criminal court th»re is the most per- 
fect impunity for the murder of Christians. 


Shall the sword of England be drawn to pre- 
vent the downfall of such a Government of 
unmitigated and incurable wickedness? Do we 
wonder that Dr. Sandwith, who knows the 
country so thoroughly, writing from Bucharest 
theother day, should say, ‘‘ Are we a few months 
hence to be raising supplications in our churches 
to Almighty God for victory, while the shrieks 
of violated virgins and the groans of tortured 
peasants rise from the ruins of villages in the 
tracts of subsidised Turco-British armies? For 
Heaven's sake let us each do our utmost to save 
our nation from the crime that these fanatics 
would drag it into.“ 

Let me offer you a third plea against our 
doing anything that can have the effect of prop- 
ping up the Ottoman Power in Europe. The 
Turks are the great slave-traders of the world, 
and in the Ottoman Empire slavery now finds 
its last great stronghold. The Porte, as Mr. 
Chesson says, now stands alone among the 
Governments of Europe in its contemptuous 
defiance of that enlightened public opinion 
which was so emphatically expressed more than 
fifty yearsago. But when it serves a purpose even 
a pasha can express an anti-slavery sentiment, 
One of them did so some years ago, when at the 
very time his wife, in common with other great 
ladies of Stamboul, was an extensive trader in 
Circassian beauties. But Sir Philip Francis, 
chief judge and Consul-General at Constan- 
tinople, 2 the hypocrisy of the proceeding. 
In 1846 the Sultan declared the slave-trade 
illegal. And in 1854 he issued a firman inter- 
dicting the traffic in Georgians and Circassians. 
But in 1855 General Williams, who defended 
Kars so bravely for the Turks against the 
Russians, wrote from Erzeroum to Lord 
Clarendon :— 


The buying and selling of slaves by the officers of the 
army is as notorious as any other malpractices on 
their part. , . Until the allied Consuls are autho. 
rised to demand the restitution of these victims to 
Turkish sensuality, and are provided with funds to send 
them back to their families in Georgia ; and until the 
Porte is bound by treaty to send the culprits so detected 
to the galleys for a certain specified time, this infamous 
traffic will flourish, and all which has been said, or may 
be written, about abolitionary firmans, simply adds 
mockery to crime und wos. 

The African slave-trade as well is now 
carried on almost solely to supply Tur- 
key with slavee. You cannot have for- 

tten the revelations made by Livingstone, 

meron, and others, of the fearful extent to 
which the slave-trade desolates Africa. The 
number of slaves taken from Africa, chiefly for 
the supply of Turkey and Egypt, is not less 
than 70,C00 annually. And for every slave that 
reaches his destination five perish by the way 
or are killed in the savage warfare which takes 
place in the effort to capture them. 

The proofs of all this are abundant, but I 
need not adduce them. Slavery and polygamy 
are fundamental of the Mohamedan 
social system. And yet England, which gave 
twenty millions sterling to liberate her own 
slaves in the West Indies, which has spent 
millions sterling and innumerable lives to 
repress the slave-trade on the Atrican Coast, is 
to indulge in all manner of suspicions of a 
nation which by one decree of its Emperor 
liberated some millions of serfs, and to offer aid 
to a great slaye-trader to whom reason, con- 
science, and humanity appeal in vain. 

* Lastly, 1 base my plea against English aid 
to Turkey on the fact that the Turkish race in 
Europe is dying out, and at the present rate of 
decrease will be extinct, some believe, in a few 
generations. If this were the result of mis- 
fortune, or oppression, or wrong of any kind 
from the han 


of others, it would only excite 
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our compassion, and our chivalry might be 
awakened to hasten to their help. But it is 
the result, to a great extent, of their own 
loathsome habits. Mr. Denton specifies 
several causes of the decline of the Turks, 
such as the widespread practive of infanticide 
and conscription forthe army. But these causes 
will not account for the fact that the Turks in 
Europe are becoming rapidly extinct. ‘“ The 
evil lies deeper,” he says, but it is one which 
cannot be laid bare. The hideous revolting 
profligacy of all classes, and almost every in- 


be ended by Russian hands.” Jerusalem was 
bad enough, but Constantinople is infinitely 
worse. Like Sodom, which the poet describes 
as— 

1 long spared, till her whole heart was 

oul, 

And fiery vengeance on its cleuds came nigh, 
this city and the nation which it represents 
have brought on themselves a doom which no 
human power can avert. Stand aside, then, we 
say to England; stand aside, and stretch forth 
no hand of help, lest thou be partaker of their 


Carlisle for Canning softened the aversion of many of 
the former. Plunket avowed his attachment to Lord 
Grenville, who more nearly personated his ideas than 
anyone else during the latter years of the war; 
Grattan, whose confidence he completely shared, gra di- 
tated towards the same point. It would be difficult 
say in what these various sections differed from one 
another, all of them professing to the abolition 
of religious disabilities as the distinctive feature of sound 
policy. But the egotism of leadership and the pre- 
judices engendered in bygone oollisions kept 
respective chiefs sometimes at arm's length, and some- 
times wholly apart. While the Government was barren 
in legislation and dull in debate, their accomplished and 


eloquent opponents were constantly originating con- 
vergent ꝓ— inst them, which but for mutual 
distrust would y have proved successful. Lord 
Grenville had been Premier, and could contemplate no 
second position. Lord Grey was ready to take the 
Foreign Office under him, but his hatred of Canning was 
unappeasable and Whitbread was identified with him. 
At a muster of the Bedfordshire Militia, of which the 
latter was colonel, Lord John Russell, then a youthful 
subaltern, * in r his eres at the 
* news from town that some efforts at coalition amon 

LORE SA Uae i the different shades of opposition bad failed. What 
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Lord Melbourne belonged to an order of | exclaimed Whitbread, he union with Canning 


vee never!” 80 many were the chasms, even in social 
English politicians which may now be regarded intercourse, between those who were looking daily for 


sins, and receive of their plagues. 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


dividual in every class, is the main cause for 
the diminution. This is a canker which has 
eaten into the very vitals of society. It is one, | 
however, which has taken so loathsome a form | 
that no pen dares describe the immoral state of 
Turkish society.” ‘Be it remembered,” he | 
says, 1 am not speaking of the dregs of 
society (alone) —the outcasts of humanity— | 
herding together at Constantinople or Damas- | 
cus; I speak of Grand Viziers, of powerful | 
pachas, of many of the present Ministers 
of the Sultan (1876). It is 
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perfectly notorious that these pashas, these 
ministers, are men so foul and obscene 
in their lives, that the ‘most infamous 
rufflans of the Haymarket would shrink from 
them as beings immeasurably beneath them- 
selves, and as too polluted for companionship.” 
What further Mr. Denton has to say of the 
morals of these men he puts into Latin for 
decency sake, and I certainly will not translate 
it into English. I ask, Is,jt for these men, or 
for the Government of these men, or for the 
race which these men represent and which 
partake of their vices, that England is to draw 
the sword? Not all the Queen's horses, nor all 
the Queen's men, nor all England with them, 
can restore or maintain a Power which is falling 
to pieces through its inhering rottenness. I see 
the judgment of God as clearly in the slow but 
sure decay of Turkish humanity in Europe as 
in the fires which destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 


There are many topics on which I might 
touch, but I forbear. Those which I have placed 
before you are such as I think Jeremiah would 
not hesitate to discourse on, nor John the 
Baptist, nor the great apostle whose words on 
temperance, righteousness, and judgment to 
come, made Felix tremble. I have wished to 
make my argument independent altogether of 
what any of you may think of Russia, although 
as to Russia, I should have much to say were 
time and place fitting. 


There is a bit of Bible history which I com- 
mend to the study of those who cannot credit 
Russia with any motives but the worst. About 
580 or 600 years before Christ there was a 
mighty, war-loving tyrant on the throne of 
Babylon. He called himself King of Kings. 
All peoples, nations, and languages trembled 
and feared before him: whom he would he 
slew,and whom he would hekept alive; whom 
he would he set up, and whom he would he 
put down.” Not content with a great empire 
on the banks of the Euphrates and eastward, he 
coveted lands which were in what to him was 
the far West. Among them was one, small in 
extent but singular in character, occupied by a 
people which has exercised a wonderful influ- 
ence on the destinies of the world. That 
people had, as we believe, received special 
revelations and institutions from the God of 
heaven. But they had been unfaithful to their 
high calling, had fallen into idolatry and into 
muny grossly corrupt practices. Prophet after 
ee had remonstrated and warned in yain. 

udgment was threatened, judgment from God 
himself; judgment to be inflicted, not by fire or 
flood, but by the sword of a cruel and remorse- 
less invader. At length that invader came in 
the person of the King of Babylon. His 
armies were the Divine scourge to punish 


Judah, and for a time utterly to destroy the his foot in any of the plantations lest he should 


Jewish nationslity. But observe: the King of 
Babylon was not conscious of being a Divine 
agent. He meant nothing but conquest and 
aggrandisement; he was actuated only by 
covetous and ambitious passions. Still, the 
Divine purpose was effected, Judea was laid 
22 and its prople carried into a strange 
and. 


g 


as extinct. A professed Liberal, be always 
tended towards a certain ill-concealed Con- 
servatism ; a Whig by tradition, he was a good 
deal of a trimmer in practice; English custom 
and the prevailing ideas ot honvur and pro- 
priety may be said to have largely stood him 
in stead for convictions; the interests of party 
generally fell in with some slight eccentricities 
of character, which in another career than that 
of politics might have made him to some extent 
interestingly individual; he could feign very well 
in certain circumstances, though he could not 
always conceal individual dislikes ; and he may 
be said to have carried more efficiently than 
others the habits and preferences of the pre- 
enfranchised period of Parliamentary life into 
the new era of freedom and popular choice. 
Successful in his early training, and happy in 
the patronage that his family relationships pro- 
cured him, the Hon. William Lamb s in 
life as a barrister, and promised to be the life of 
the Lancashire circuit, at mess being yoted a 
decided acquisition. Naturally outspoken, 
well-informed, joyous, ehrewd, and convivial, he 
promised to be a positive blessing to the sessional 
circuit, whose chief hardsbip did not consist in 
having to put up with bad cooking or indifferent 
beds, but in having to endure, through lop 
successive evenings, close confinement in dull 
country towns.” We need not wonder that the 
handsome face, slightly cynical temper, and 
nimble tongue of William Lamb stood him in 
good stead here as afterwards among his equals. 
As a lawyer, however, he did not succeed; and 
under the auspices of Fox, Wyndham, and Lord 
Holland, and others of that famous circle, he 
entered Parliament for Leominster while still a 
young man. Sir Francis Burdett, so concerned 
for pbilantbropy, was then, like the rest, ready 
enough to fight a duel, and the general stan- 
dard of manners and morals admitted in many 
ways inconsistencies which are not nowadays, 
at all events, paraded, but rather kept as far as 
yor out of sight. Lamb was never disposed to 
y high—to miss the mark by shooting over it, 
a point which Mr. Torrens rather humorously 
illustrates almost in the same breath with an 
attempt to claim for him a high ideal of action 
—as separating himself in sympathy from his 
party upon the Irish concessions, because of 
their inclination to attempt remedies by 
halves.“ He says at p. 81, Vol. 1:—“ In 
October, 1810, Mr. Lamb, accompanied by Lady 
Caroline [for he had shortly before this married 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby, whose versatility and 
genius add much to the interesting associa- 
tions of the earlier part of this biography, if the 
unfortunate separation afterwards imparts some 
shadows to it], met Lord Palmerston the 
house of Mr. Conyers, where there was a shoot - 
ing party, but the woods were so full of traps 
aud spring-guus that the ‘owner dared not set 


leave it behind him.“ He shot better than his 
friend, who tells in his own characteristic way, 
how he brought down but one brace of pheasants 
owing to the high wind which blew; but Lam) 
was luckier, and always found the wind lower 
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each other's aid, and conscious that without it they 
could effect notbing, that up to this time, and for ma. 
years after, Lord Lansdowne was personally acquainte 
with Mr, Canning. ‘ 

The braver and more determined spirits were 
ready to run some risk to remove the evils and 
corruptions which had been rampant under 
the Regency, and it is to Lamb’s credit that he 
put himself on that side. Soon after this, how- 
ever, he lost his seat in the dissolution that 
followed, and did not reappear iu Parliament till 
1816, when he was returned for Peterborough. 
He had made good use of his leisure while 
out of Parliament in careful study, though, 
unfortunately, it was disturbed by those 
domestic contentions at which we have hinted, 
He was an babitual visitor at Holland House, 
and some reminiscences of it are afforded us, 
Here is a glimpse of Allen, the librarian, whom 
Lady Holland was sometimes inclined to make 
fetch and carry for her :— 

With Mr. Allen, the librarian of Holland House, he 
had innumerable polemics. Allen — 
learning and disorimiuation in judging of the authen- 
ticity of manuscripts and the comparative purity of 
editions. As brusque as Lamb himself, be was more 
intolerant of opinions he deemed indefensible by logic, 
and having reasoned himself early ont of all belief he 
spent the rest of his life in trying to lead others to the 
same conclusion, or laugh them into scepticism. He 
had, besides, a habit of saying of every man vf superior 
intellect he knew that at heart he was au unbeliever, 
though for policy’ sake he might conform to established 
usages. He was, iu fact, a genuine bigot in mate- 
rialism, and put about the notion widely that bis accom- 
plished patrov, and most of those who were his favoured 
guests, held similar opinions. But of Lamb this was 
certainly untrue. - Perplexity between conflicting views 
regarding the great = fa of existence sacidened 
mauy of his lonely hours. e envied those who had 
got through the stage of doubt, and had done with it, 
tie longed for a solution of his own misgivings, and read 
and argued on in the sincere hope of finding it. Far 
from wishing to be convinced of the truth of the nega- 
tive philosophy his nature turned from it with a 
shudder. ilton was among his favourite companions, 
and he would recite whole passages with exquisite 
feeling and expression from his works. 

The eccentricities of Lady Caroline, which 
must in many ways have been supremely dis- 
concerting and distressing to a man of Lamb’s 
temperament, impart, as we have said, an ele- 
ment of lively domestic interest to the earlier 
portions of the book, and are the medium by 
which weare brought intoassociation with various 
famous person Lord Byron, Wm. Godwin, 
and others. ith all her faults, Lady Oaro- 
line seems to have hada very good eye for 
geniuses,” if she did not very largely partake of 
that quality; but geniue in a woman was pre- 
cisely what society in those days could not 
be brought to tolerate, unless it could ally itself 
with respectable suavity and approved beha- 
viour. We may, therefore, conclude that, 
though Lady Caroline’s energetic efforts after 
a brother-in-law’s candidature might have been 
very readily condoned, her elevation of Godwin 
(and not his books) into guide, philosopher, 
and friend” would not long be looked on ap- 
provingly. Here is a very characteristic passage 
of correspondence :— 

“ Lady Caroline Lamb presents her compliments to 
Mr. Gelwin, aud fears his politics will incline him to 


de tn sporting.’ le replied, without delay, 


The general bent of Lamb’s political character | ou have mistaken me. 


. indi core good wishes, My creed is a short one, 
and tendency are thus very well indicated by principle a Kepublican, but in practice a Whig. But I 


ee Sorsens, and also the oppositions and | am a philosopher—that is, a person de-irvus to become 
dissensyabs which sundered and weakened the wise, aud I aim at that object by reading, by writing, 
Kine of Rabelen was to overthrow the Jewish | P""7 t which he attached himself: — an a little by conversation. But I do not mix in the 
—4 * There is a God that judgeth in the Lamb early showed a leaning towards the Liberal | business of the world, and 1am now too old to alter my 


| Conservatism of Canning, who had intimate relations | course even at the fluttering invitation cf Lady Caroline 
earth. We have often, as we contemplate the with another independent section of which Lord Wel- Lamb 


Wrongs committed under the sun, to exclaim, lesley was the head, The ranks of both were recruited Thus began an acquaintance which in due time 


when he fired, which was a knack héhad through 1 2 
e, [and] which stood him in good stead pol + eg trey sorte — 2 if she — — it. 
Be it, if you will, that the Emperor of Russia k 
has no higher aim of his own than had the 
King of Babylon—if you must think this, think 
it—still he may be the divively - appointed 
weapon to overthrow Turkey in Europe as that 


Mr. G. Lamb has my sin- 
I am in 


„How long, O! Lord, how long!” And when 
we see Providence working towards an ending of 
wrong, as plainly as if we heard the voice of an 
Isaiah, saying, Thus saith the Lord,” itis not 


from the Whigs who thought Lord Grey too exacting, 
and from the Tories who disliked Perceval as a bigot. 
The personal frieadship of Lord G. Leveson and Lord 


© Memoirs of the Right Hon. William, Second 


ripeved iuto intimacy, 

Too close au intimacy almost, for though Mr. 
Torrens puts it that Lamb rather liket Godwin, 
we fancy we may with all justice add that he 


liked him best in other positions than that of a 
familiar visitor at his house, receiving when 


for us to move out of our place and say, The, viscount Melbourne. By W. McCuLtacH TorREns, 
wrong shall not be ended—at least, it shall not M. P. In Two Vols, (Macmillan and Co.) 
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absent for any length of time such epistles as 
this from Lady Caroline :— 


Pray say a few wise words to me. There is no ont more 
deeply sensible than myself of kindness from ns of 
h Tatellect, and at this period of my life I neod it. 
I have nothing to do—I mean necessarily. There is no 
particular reason why I should exist, it conduces to no 
one’s happiness, and, on the contrary, I standin the way 
of many. Besides, I seem to have lived five hundred 

ears, and feel I am neither better nor worse than when 

began. My experience gives me no satisfaction ; all 
my opinions and beliefs and feelings are sbaken, as if 
from frequent little shocks of earthquakes, I am like» 
boat in a calm unknown and, to me, nusought-for sea, 
without compass to guide, or even a knowledge whither 
I am destined, Now, this is probably the case of mil- 
lions, but that does not mend the matter, and whilst a 
fly exists it seeks to save itself. Therefore excuse me if 
I try todo the same. Pray write to mo, and tell me 
also what you have done about my journal. 

We can quite appreciate Mr. Torrens’ remarks 
after having given this letter :—‘‘ It may easily 
be imagined that the writer of a letter like this 
to a comparative stranger was little suited for 
the intimate companionship of wedlock with a 
man of exigeant and fastidious nature, however 

entle and generous he might be.“ We are, in 
act, by such words very well prepared for what 
becomes more and more inevitable, the story of 
a separation after twenty years of married life 
—prepared also for the touching episode of re- 
conciliation long afterwards, though we do 
think that the causes of the quarrel and its 
unseemly incidents might with quite as much 
good taste and with quite as much effect have 

n more generally presented. 

It is one instance out of many of the pecu- 
liarly conciliatory temper of Lamb, that when 
George the Fourth gave all the effect he could 
to his resentment against the Whigs for their 
espousal of the cause of the Queen, Lamb con- 
tinued to bea favourite; and in the midst of 
the excitement of the Catholic question we find 
him dining at the Palace with Lord and Lady 
Cowper, rd Anglesey, and the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Wellington. Throughout the 
later Parliamentary career of Lamb—he repre- 
sented thecounty of Hertfordand afterwards New- 
pest and Bletchingly, and in 1828 he succeeded 

is father—we are brought into contact with 
many of the distinguished Whigs—with Hus- 
kisson, Brougham, Althorp, Macaulay, and 
others. Of Brougham it is clear that 
Lamb was by no means fond. Like Macaulay, 
he distrusted him, and, we fear, not without 
some ground. Mr. Torrens thus indicates so far 
the mutual feelings of the two distinguished 
men when he is describing the efforts made to 
form the Melbourne Ministry of 1835, in which, 
it will be remembered, Lord Palmerston did 
efficient work as Foreign Secretary :— 

One of the greatest difficulties was how to deal with 

am, whose reappointment as Chancellor was 
impossible after all the pranks that he bad played. For 
some time Melbourne had made up his mind not to sit 
in the same Cabinet again with him, and, previous to 
my office, he communicated frankly the nature 
of objections to his principal colleagues, by whom 
they were fully shared. Lord Russell testifies, from 
personal knowledge of all the circumstances, that these 
involved no charges of treachery, political or social; 
but his inveterate propensity to meddle in the business 
of departments not his own, his utter want of reticence 
where others bad an indofeasible claim upon his 
silence, and his insatiable desire to engross the praise 
of act to which he was in any d a party, ~.ndered 
him incurably unreliable as a confidant. Maca ay may 
have been prejudiced — him by early ts; and 
likely to bave thus affronted a 
youthful candidate for party favour who disdained to 
offer incense to his exacting vanity; but this will 
hardly account for the language of antipathy and con- 
tempt in which we find him speaking of Brongham in 
after years. Instability of purpose, chameleon-like 
changefulness of talk, for mess of what he had 
vehemently urged but yesterday, s¢xaggeration in 
— . ee i 12 or —— aud 
recklessness in pursuit of ev project whether great 
or small, flattery to 1X4. it was not desired 
and vituperation beyond bounds where it was net 
deserved, intrusiveness without to delicacy or 
decorum, and usurpation to the vu eye of a supre- 
macy in council which he never ventured to arrogate 
there,—these, and many other faults and foibles, were 
lamented and forgiven by Melbourne, but only for a 
reason which in itself outweighed them all and rendered 
it impossible for him even to consider the question of 
recommending him n to be keeper of the conscience 
of the King. They bad long been intimate; they had 
had no quarrel ; their orbits did not intersect each otber. 
Melbourne appreciated intensely the vigour, aptitude, in- 
defatigability, rhetorical power, and genuine, thought 
frequently grotesque humour of the man. He kuew 
that he might oftea feel the want of his aid in the 
le that was to come; and what a fire-ship he 
would prove were he cut adrift. Melbourne did not 
like the prospect ; but it might be worse. Better let 
him rove at sea than prow! about in harbour. But, 
convinced that be was not always accountable for his 
words and actions, that uoconsciousness rather than 
unconscientiousness was the cause of his chief errors, 
he felt that it would be unpardonable to place him at 
the head of the judicature of the realm, and in direct 
contact with the sovereign by whom he was feared and 
loathed, 

We have not left ourselves space to follow 
Lord Melbourne’s career point by point, nor is 
it needful. Whether as Irish Secretary or as 
Lord-Lieutenant, as leader of Opposition, or as 
Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne showed the 


same qualities. He was not only quick at 
seizing the main elements of a question, and 
putting aside those which did not make for his 
own case, but he had wonderful tact and affability, 
and the power of impressing those with whom 
he came into contact with the sense of being in 
the presence of a friend. He could dissemble, 
as Mr. Torrens admits, but dissembling like his 
is not perhaps very miechievous, and it helps to 
smooth the arid ways of public life to the tread. 
When Chief Secretary in Ireland, he conciliated 
all by his considerateness and his accessibility. 
The messengers of the office used to say long 
after his time, When Mr. Lamb was here, the 
only orders were, ‘Show him in,’” and though 
he could not grant one in fifty of their requests, 
they invariably went away in better humour 
than they came, and muttering as they passed 
the sentry at the gate, Not a bad kind of man 
that.” This was a faculty which he shared 
with Lord Palmerston, of whom many striking 
anecdotes are told. Lord Melbourne, if he was 
not quite so jaunty as Palmerston, was certainly 
his equal in judgment and refined tact; and to 
tbat more than to elevation of his intellect or his 
faculty of organisation (though that was good), 
he owes his place among the historical poli- 
ticians of England. He was a traditional Whi 
at once in his qualities and his defects; an 
though we cannot quite go with Mr. Torrens in 
his effort to prove him so thoroughgoing as to 
be even highly disinterested, we admit willingly 
that he exhibited a certain English self-respect 
which some of his fellow Whigs almost lacked. 
This was well seen in bis conduct in the con- 
test for Hertford town against Duncombe. He 
never took a very decided stand on any great 
question till he had convinced himself that the 
course proposed was the best for the country, 
though his most devoted friends would hardly 
have claimed that this was, in his case, any 
more than in that of the bulk of his party, ever 
very distinctly separated from the controlling 
sense of their interests aud his own. 

A very characteristic example of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s caution, which often almost amounted 
to indecision, is found in the reasons he allowed 
to sway bim, first in his rejection of Dr. Thirl- 
wall for the see of Norwich, and his appoint- 
ment of him to that of St. David's. But this 
very timidity often aided him, when more 
resolution might only have precipitated him into 
difficultios. 

It is only fairto say that on some occasions 
Lord Melbourne had the courage of his opinions. 
In the session of 1827, he threw Lord Eldon 
into hysterics by the philosophic Radicalism of 
his defence of the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill. 
All that was needed to secure the nuptial tie, he 
held, was publicity end certainty, and the 
observance of some decorous form. For the 
rest, one religious service was as good as 
another ; for the Established Church only did 
itnelf harm and made itself odious by imposing 
its sanctions legally on persons professing other 
creeds’’—an incident which at this time of day is 
apt to make us wonder more at Lord Eldon’s 
hysterics than at Lord Melbourne’s forecast. 

Mr. Torrens’ book is well constructed, and is 
as warm in tone as the subject could well 
admit. It is so full of anecdote and of lively 
social references, that it may be said to mirror 
society half a century ago, and this should 
help materially to recommend it to many 
readers, who would very carefully eschew the 
merely political biography. 
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MISSION WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


We have here a book which, though it cer- 
tainly cannot stand any close criticism as a 
literary production, has yet a perfectly unique 
value of its own, which will be fully appreciated 
by a wide circle of readers both in Great Britain 
(especially Scotland) and in the distant colony 
of South Africa. The page of mission work 
here unfolded, is the story of the life of Tiyo 
Soga, the first ordained Kaffir preacher and 
missionary, written by his friend and fellow- 
labourer the Rev. John Chalmers, who, if an 
unskilled biographer so far as the art of com- 
position is, concerned, has nevertheless managed 
to furnish one of the most touching and inte- 
resting narratives that we huve ever read. 

Tiyo Soga was one of the thirty-nine chil- 
dren of Soga, a chief councillor” of the Gaika 
tribe, by Nosutu, his Great Wife,” and was 
born about the year 1829. Eleven years before 
that date a mission station bad been founded 
by the Rev. John Brownlee, a stalwart Presby- 
terian, close to Nac kraal, aud one result of 
the work there ied on was that Tiyo’s 
mother embraced Christianity, and was anxious 
for her son’s spiritual as well as secular im- 


„ Tiyo Soga; A Page of South African Mission 
Work. By the Rev. John A. CHALMERS, Missionary of 
the United Presbyterian Church in Kaffraria. (Edin- 
burgh: Andrew Elliot. London: Hodder and 


| Stoughton.) 


provement. Little Tiyo therefore became, first, 
a pupil of the Rey. W. Chalmers, one of John 
Brownlee’s successors, and next an inmate of 
the Lovedale Free Church Seminary, then pre- 
sided over by the Rev. G. Govan, who formed 
so high an opinion of his sterling merits—per- 
severance, docility, and truthfulness, being his 
leading characteristics—that, when the semi- 
nary was broken up, owing tothe disastrous 
„% War of the Axe” in 1846, Mr. Govan deter- 
mined to take his favourite scholar to Scotland 
with him if his mother’s consent could be 
gained, and ask the friends of missions there to 
educate him as a missionary to his Kaffir 
brethren. Nosutu, the mother, was by this 
time separated from her heathen husband, and 
had been one of the Christian natives who 
found shelter, together with the English 
mission refugees, at Fort Armstrong, on the 
breaking out of the war, in which the elder 
Soga was hotly engaged. Though still igno- 
rant of all book-learning herself, she had helped 
her boy as well as she could, after the mission 
station was destroyed, by gathering a store of 
wood splinters each day that be might havo 
firelight in the winter evenings whereby to 
pore over his lessons. When asked if she could 
part with him for the ~~ above indicated, 
she promptly answered :— 

My son is the property ‘of God. Wherever he goes 
God goes with him: he is the property of God's 
servants—wherever they lead he must follow. If my 
son is willing to go 1 make no objection, for no harm 
can befall him even across the sea; he is as much in 
God's keeping tere as near to me, 

Tiyo, who had all a boy’s longin for new 
scenes, mingled with a student's thirst for 
knowledge, was more than willing, and, thus 
fortified with his mother’s ‘‘Godspeed” and 
blessing, he set out for Glasgow. There, after 
some preliminary tuition in the Free-Church 
Normal Seminary, he was adopted by the Jobn- 
street United Presbyterian Church, to which 
body he belonged while he lived, Dr. William 
Anderson acting towards him the part of both 
temporal and spiritual father. His theological 
studies, however, went little further at this 
time; for in 1848, soon after being publicly bap- 
tized by Dr. Anderson, he returned to Africa 
and entered upon the combined duties of cate- 
chist and interpreter, at a salary of 25/. a year. 
His own relations appear to have turned a deaf 
ear to his teaching, which much discouraged 
him; but they appreciated his prosperous 
appearance, and, playing upon his always 
generous nature, speedily begged his wardrobe 
of him, piece by piece—one of his brothers 
having been seen proudly ploughing with his 
new black coat on as sole garment. The 
war of the axe was at this time far from 
ended, and, the Gaika tribe, being given over by 
the machinations of a pretended seer named 
Mlanjeni, were not favourably disposed towards 
missionary effort. Fresh disturbances broke 
out at the close of 1850. The Uniondale 
Station, with Which Mr. Soga,”’ as he was now 
called, was connected, was destroyed on 
Christras Day of that year; and Mr. Niven, 
the head of the station, being driven home on 
account of his wife’s shattered health, brought 
the young Kaffir Christian with him, trusting 
that means would be found for his complete 
education as a minister of the Gospel. 


That hope was not disappointed. Tiyo Soga 
was warmly received by his friends in Glasgow, 
and the John-street Church unanimously agreed 
to defray the charge of his collegiate education 
for the necessary five years. Much interesting 
testimony is given as to the profound impres- 
sion made by the steady industry, earnest 
piety, and amiable disposition of the young 
African during this ge of study. Every- 
body acquainted with him appears to have 
loved him, and his playful humour and genial 
manners made him an eagerly-welcomed guest 
in many houses on all festive occasions. If it 
had been possible to spoil him and turn his 
head, his biographer thinks he must have been 
spoiled towards the conclusion of his residence 
in Scotland, especially when his gifts as a 
preacher began to be known, in addition to his 
winning qualities as a man, and his adventi- 
tious attractions as an exotic curiosity. But 
his mind was strongly bent on the work that 
lay before him. He never forgot that he was 
a Kuffir, training, with God’s help, to be of use 
to his own people; and, with his thoughts thus 
steadily fixed on something beyond himself, he 

assed upscathed through an ordeal before the 

ike of which more brilliantly eudowed beings 
have succumbed. In December, 1856, he was 
ordained by his venerable and good friend Dr. 
Anderson, in the presence of a densely-crowded 
congregation, and the prayer put up by the 
just-hearted and impetuous old gentleman on 
the occasion is thus described :— 

The old man (Dr. Anderson) seemed wild with excite- 
ment. With one hand resting on the woolly head of 


Tiyo, whilst the other was outstretched to heaven, he 
screeched out one of the most extraordinary prayers 
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that ever fell from human 12 With a pathos and 
earnestness never surpassed, he offered supplications 
for the richest blessings to rest on his young Kaffir 
brother. Then there was a sudden break to this 
thrilling devotion, and something followed very like a 
tirade against Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Premier, and the Colonial Secretary's name rang 
throughout the church, whilst his blundering acts were 
confessed as if by bis own lios. In marked contrast 
were the supplications presented for “the noble Kaffir 
Chieftain Sandilli. 

Ia the early part of 1857 Tiyo Soga was 
married to a youag Scotch lady, who a few 
months afterwards accompanied him to Africa, 
and went staunchly through both the peculiar 
trials which awaited a white lady landing 
among the colonists at the Cape as the wife of a 
Kaffir, and those hardships and sacrifices in- 
separable from all mission life among un- 
civilised races. Mr. Soga reached his native 
country just as the extraordinary delusion 
which, in 1856, led the Kaffirs of the Gaika and 
Galeka tribes to destroy their cattle and crops, 
was rebounding on the heads of the deceivad 

eople in the shape of famine and death, and 
his first labours as a missionary were largely 
interspersed with simply humane efforts to feed 
his starving brethren. In due time a station 
was established on the Mgwali stream, about 
thirty miles from King William’s Town, and 
here Soga wrought for ten years, seeing the 
‘‘ wattle and dab” shanties, which at first did 
service for church and parsonage, replaced by 
comfortable brick buildings; and, notwithstand- 
ing many disconragements, a steady Christian 
congregation gather around him. Here, also, 
in times when the throat malady, from 
which he eventually died, prevented him 
from active ministry, he translated the 
first part of the Pilgrim's Progress into 
idiomatic Kaffir to the unspeakable delight of 
old and young African readers, and here he 
participated in the yet greater work of render- 
ing the Gospels into his native vernacular. But 
he was before all things a missionary, and, 
therefore, when the Galeka tribe, supported by 
their chief, Kreli, made application for a resi- 
dent Obristian teacher understanding their 
language, Soga, broken in health as he was, 
felt it to be his duty to leave his now prosperous 
station on the Mgwali in other hands and 
mgr in June, 1868, to fresh fields of labour. 

his step of genuine self-sacrifice sealed his fate 
so far as * days were concerned. Nursing 
his strength, living in a proper house, and 
eager 2 his pen rather than with his voice, 
he mig t have lasted yet some years, but his 
enfeebled frame could no longer support the 
wear-and-tear of such a life as that on which 
he now entered. He seems to have known what 
would happen, but believed he ought to- go 
forward all the same. In 1870 he sent three 
sons to Glasgow for education, impressing it 
on them that they were Kaffir boys whose home 
was Africa, and that they must come back to 
impart saving truth to theirown people. He 
lived to hear of the safe arrival and fair prospects 
of these children, and, foreseeing his own death, 
to write for their benefit a little note-book of 
counsel which any Christian father might be 
thankful to have bequeathed, dwelling especially 
in the published extracts on their race and 
colour, and dealing wisely with any prospective 
mortifications or temptations arising therefrom. 
A fatiguing journey and supervening cold 
brought on the end, which, under his condition 
of life, could not have been distant even without 
this accidental aid, and on August 12, 1871, Mr. 
Soga fell ary | asleep in the arms of his 
attached friend,the Rey. Richard Ross. Those who 
would gather more knowledge of a devoted life, 
single in its aim, pathetic in its details, and 
noble in its conclusion, should not fail to read 
Mr. Chaimers’ book, which, though without 
literary pretension,‘ presents, we believe, a true 
account of the friend and comrade whom he 
loved, and has desired to commemorate in these 


pages. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Roman Antiquities. By A. S. Wuitkins, M.A, 
(Macmillan and Co.) This is ove of the history 
primers in course of publication under the editorship 
of Mr. Green. The series is one of the most valuable 
aids to elementary teaching we possess, and several 
of the primers are full of interest to those who no 
longer need elementary teaching. The manual 
before us is a model of condensation. It is not in 
extent greater than some of the appendices to 
Becker’s Gallus but it contains in brief the sum 
total of that volume. It is divided as follows into 
six chapters :— i. the Roman Character; ii. the 
Roman’s Dwelling ; iii. the Roman's Daily Life; 
iv. the Roman Family; v. the Roman’s Public 
TH; vi. the Roman’s Religion. An appendix 
explains in a manner which a schoolboy will appre- 
clate the Roman’s money and chronology, and a few 


illustrations add to the value of a most interesting 
book, 


— — 


Literature Primers.—Greek Literature. By R. C. 
Jess. (Macmillan and Co.) This series, like the 
former, is under the general editorship of Mr. Green, 
and like that is well adapted to the work of instruc- 
tion. But this particular member of the series is of 
special worth, as it contains in the briefest pos- 
sible space, but in the most charming manner, the 
whole story of Greek literature from before Homer 
to the present day. Mr. Jebb says: 


This sketch is intended to serve as a framework into 
which those who read any of the Greek books, whether 
in the original or in English, may fit what they read. 
The unity of Greek literature is not the unity of a 
library, but the unity of a living body. In this, more 
perhaps than in any other literature, we sball fail really 
to understand any one part unless we see clearly what it 
has to do with the rest. 


At the same time that we admit the truth of this 
statement we must tell our readers that the sketch 
of each period and of the principal writers is com- 
plete in itself. The story of the Iliad and of 
Odysseus is admirably told and commented upon. 
The dramas of A’schylus and Sophocles become in- 
telligible even to any one who has not reai them. 
The following comparison will serve to show the 
character of Mr. Jebb’s writing. 


ZEschylus shows us grand heroic forms fulfilling the 
doom appointed for them by awful supernatural powers. 
Sophocles is pre-eminently the dramatist of human 
character. e excels in delineating the great primary 
emotions of our nature. The self-sacrificing devotion 
of Antigone, the victory of youthful generosity over 
youthful ambition in Neoptolemus, the bitter sense of 
lost honour in: Ajax, the horror in Edipus of a sudden 
and overwhelming reverse, are exquisite studies of the 
human soul to which the artist given a typical 
beauty—expressing what is essentially true in each, 
marking by a thousand fine touches how intimately 
he felt the nature which he was drawing, but never 
using his subtle analysis for the sake of any momentary 
effect which would mar the repose, disturb the sym- 
metry and clearness of T y as he conceived it—that 
is, as a work which is a failure unless it has artistic 
breadth and unity, and can bear to be viewed as we 
view a temple or a group of sculpture, judging it to be 

ood, not because it has clever details, but because it 

beautiful asa whole. Sophocles believes in the good- 
ness of the Divine agency that governs the world, not 
because he fails to see any apparent contradictions 
between his religion and the moral facts of life, nor 
because he can ly reconcile such conflicts, as 
Aischylus did, by belief in a necessity which controls 
even the caprices of the gods, but rather becanse ho 
finds a solution in tbe analysis of our owao nature. Theo 
deepest instincts of human nature itself, its affections, 
its pity, its terror, bear witness to the unity and — — 
macy of an unwritten but eternal law of purity which 
is always identical with thegtrue will of the gods, though 
not always in harmony with man’s positive interpreta- 
tion of that will. 


We had marked another passage from the account 
of Plato, but we cannot afford the space it would 
occupy. We commend this volume tothe notice of 
all who, for themselves or others, feel au interest 
in Greek literature. 

A Compendious German and English Dictionary. 
With notation of correspondences and brief ety- 
mologies. By WILLIAM Dwicut WHITNEY, assisted 
by Avucust Hastmar Epcren. (Macmillan and 
Co.) This volume is similar in size and binding to 
M. Masson’s “‘ French Dictionary,” also published 
by Messrs. Macmillan. It answers to the title- 
page, and is really compendious. It might be 
carried in the scholar’s satchel as well as lie on the 
merchant's desk, while the extent of the vocabulary 
actually given is not far from 60,000 words. But 
in order to sconomise space it has not been unjust 
to the student. By an arrangement of type the 
deriyations of words is made evident, and, as the 
editor says, it only endeavours to leave out what 
on the whole will be least missed.” But for the 
beginner’s convenience the present and past par- 
ticiples of all verbs conjugated irregularly are given 
in their alphabetic places. 

Foreign Classics for English Readers, Edited by 
Mrs. Olurnaxr. Dante. Edited by Mrs. OL t- 
PHANT. Voltaire. Edited by Colonel Hamuey. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) What the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins has done for the ancient classics, Mrs. Oli- 
phant proposes to do for modern foreign classics, 
The publishers tell us in their preface that they 
think the scheme is desirable, and is one which 
they believe will besuccessful. We do not venture 
to offer an opinion on the subject, but we should 
welcome books like these before us whether we 
were acquainted with the original writings of which 
they treat or not. To those who know little or 
nothing of Dante, Mrs. Oliphant’s volume will 
bring instruction and delight, and those who will 
be pleased to know what she thinks of points in his 
life or passages in his works which had often 
attracted their attention. Colonel Hamley’s work 
is an impartial and accurate account, so far as it 
goes, of Voltaire and his doings. It is just the 
book to put into the hands of a youth. It will be 
found to be a serviceable introduction to larger 
works and special delineations of its subject, To 
know Voltaire at Potsdam and in his intrigues, we 
must look for him in Carlyle’s Frederick the 
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Great or in the ‘‘ Miscellanies”; to know Vol, 
taire as a writer and as a critic of religion, we must 
go to Mr. John Morley’s almost priceless mono- 
graph. 

Aristotle. By Sir ALeExanper Grant, Bart., 
LL.D, (Blackwood and Sons.) This volume belongs 
to the supplementary series of Ancient Classics 
for English readers.” It supplies a lucid account of 
the life and works of Aristotle for those who need 
an English introduction to him and to them. The 
name of Sir Alexander Grant is a sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the work done, and 
of the fulness and accuracy of the knowledge it con- 
tains. Let us add our testimony to the clear and 
interesting manner in which a very difficult subject 
is presented. 

Scripture Questions and Analyses of the Gospels 
and Acts. By Joun Stewart. (London: Central 
School Depot.) The contents of this volume con- 
sist of four parts: (1) a synopsis of the Gospel 
history, (2) questions on the history, (3) papers 
selected from the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinations, (4) analysis of the Gospels and Acts, 
We have gone carefully through the purely 
original work of the volume, and have found it 
very well done. Mr, Stewart is a practical 
teacher, and he knows the wants of both teachers 
and scholars. The book is one that the former 
class will find of great use, not in affording infor- 
mation so much as providing a method of instruc- 
tion and a means of testing work done in class. 
Those who are preparing privately for an elemen- 
tary Scripture examination will not need any other 
help than this volume affords. 

The Sunday-school Teachers’ Manual By 
WIA H. GROSSE, B.Sc. (Sunday-school 
Union.) This is a praiseworthy attempt to apply 
the best methods of teaching to Sunday-school 
work. Mr. Groser is an experienced teacher and 
an earnest, practical worker, and in this boek he 
has given to Sunday-school teachers the result of 
his wide experience, and imparted his earnest spirit. 
It is a work that contains very much that is un- 
necessary for trained teachers; but itis well 
adapted for the young and untrained, and there is 
much in it which will be found of advantage to 
everyone engaged in Sunday-school work. 

Scripture Illustrations from the Domestic Life of 
the Jews and Other Hastern Nations, By the late 
Joun Eapiz, D.D., LL.D, Edited by Jonx C. 
Jackson. (W. Collins and Co., 1877.) This 
volume, the editor tells us, was designed by Dr. 
Eadie as the first part of a large work on Scripture 
illustrations. Like all its author's works it is 
thoroughly well executed, is accurate, and by its 
brevity adapted to the use of teachers. There is 
probably nothing in it which could not be found 
in Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but the 
contents of this volume are so well arranged that 
it will be of greater use to Sunday classes than 
larger works on the same subject. The divisions 
are as follows :—Dwellings, dress, food, meals, 
domestic relations, disease, medicine, death, and 
burial, 

CoLiins’s School AnD CoLLEGE ClAssea — 
Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet, By Samurt 
NEIL. (William Collins, Sons, and Co.) This 
volume consists of some 224 pages, of which the 
tragedy of Hamlet occupies not quite a hundred. 
More than a half of the whole number of pages is 
devoted to introductions, explanatory notes, appen- 
dices, and examination questions. There is a 
danger of overlaying the work of the great drama- 
tist by comment, and of fatiguing the reader with 
introductory matter. We frankly confess that we 
enjoy the story of Saxo-Grammaticus, and we do 
not dislike a dissertation on Hamlet’s madness, but 
we venture to question the wisdom of inserting 
all this, and much other matter, in a book designed 
for school boys and college youths. If such work 
is necessary no one could probably do it better 
than Mr. Neil. The notes are admirable as lucid and 
brief explanations. 

First Principles of English History. By G. 8. 
TayLor., (London: Relfe Brothers.) Mr. Taylor's 
First Principles” turn out to be two lists of 
events in the history of this country. The first 
list contains twenty leading names and events to 
be carefully committed to memory,” followed by 
twenty paragraphs of remarks. The second list 
contains double the number of names and dates 
and su uent paragraphs. So that for one 
shilling purchaser receives sixty facts ; this is 
dear, but the paragraphs depreciate the worth 
even of the facts, so that the book is not remune- 
rative. We should like to ask Mr. Taylor or his 
publisher if it is-by accident or of set intention 
that the style of printing and binding of this book 
are the same as the “‘ Primers of History,” edited 
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by John Richard Green, M. A., and published by 
Macmillan? We took it up believing it to be one 
of that series. We were only undeceived by reading 
the introduction. 

The Kindergarten System of Toy-Teaching and 
Play-Learning, de. With Illustrations. (London: 
Ward, Lock, and Co.) The manuui is likely to 
prove useful to those who cannot read the German 
and French guides in the original languages. The 
most useful parts of the book are those which ex- 
plain the application of the so-called gifts, and the 
two chapters on colour and painting. The first 
three chapters are the least satisfactory, and the 
least needed. They deal with the principles of 
Kindergarten teaching, and the history of methods 
from Ascham to Froebel. These subjects have 
been frequently treated, but what is needed for the 
English infant teachers is a manual devoted exclu- 
sively to the illustration of the principles when 
applied to teaching concrete subjects, such, for 
example, as reading and writing, in their earliest 
stages, arithmetic, and geography. On these sub- 
jects chapters xi. and xii. contain some useful 
hints, but the book, as a whole, is too discursive. 
The last eighty or ninety pages consists of games 
with music, some prose readings, and a few poems 
to be read to or learned by children. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

Sir Gilbert Leigh ; or Pages from the History of 
an Eventful Life. With an Appendix—‘“‘ The 
Great Proconsul.” By W. L. Regs. 2 vols, 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. Rees has given to us 
in this first work from his pen—although evidently 
it is not his first piece of writing—a tale of singular 
character and power. The scene opens in Mel- 
bourne, South Australia, where we are introduced 
into the home of an Independent minister, whose 
character and work are well described, with an 
incidental but eloquent description of the results of 
the Voluntary principle in the Australian colonies, 
Our minister, however, plays but little part in the 
tale, and is introduced for a very subordinate pur- 
pose. Through him, we find Denis Markham, a 
successful colonist, who seeks the ministe~ in order 
to obtain some information which may serve to 
vindicate a long injured life and reputation, and to 
obtain means of vengeance upon the man who has 
injured him. Following this are some vigorous 
descriptions of old colonial life, with many tragic 
and romantic incidents. Markham goes to India to 
find the object of his search. Here he, with his 
servant and a young American, take part in the 
Indian Mutiny, which broke out soon after they 
arrived. Our author's pen, in his description of 
the scenes of the mutiny, treads over ground with 
which he has made himself familiar almost to the 
smallest detail, and nowhere, out of these pages, 
have we read a more graphic narrative of some of 
its main incidents. These scenes fill a great part 
of the work. Markham not only accomplishes his 
mission, but is revealed as Sir Gilbert Leigh. 
Coming home, the P. and O. steamer takes fire, 
and he and his friends are wrecked. At last, 
after many years of absence, he reaches England 
but instead of executing vengeance, is brought to a 
free forgiveness. There is not much of the art of 
the novelist in this tale, and the introduction of 
the plot is clumsy, but great power and vigour are 
exhibited all through the work. The Great 
Proconsul,” which is a eulogium of Sir George Grey 
—the colonial Sir George—should have appeared 

y. Mr. Rees writes from Auckland, New 
Zealand. He tells us of some of our nationsl 
faults—but we forgive his plainness, and thank 
him for his truthfulness. 

Five-Chimney Farm. A Novel. By Mary A. 
M. Horrus. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
This might have been a better novel than it is, 
although it is a fairly good ono. Five-Chimney 
Farm is in Sussex, and pleasantly are it and its 
inmates described, with the typical old English 
farmer, with all his great-heartedness, stubborn- 
ness, and prejudices. One of his prejudices is 
against any of his children marrying a foreigner, 
and one—unknown to him —had already done this. 
It is with the daughter of this marriage that we 
are chiefly concerned. She joins her brother in 
Paris. He has connected himself with the Reds,” 
and we are introduced to their revolutionary 
schemes prior to the fall of Louis Philippe. 
Miss Hoppus has worked up the materials for 
this—the principal—part of her work with a 
good deal of industry, and presents to us some 
cleverly drawn portraits of statesmen and revo- 
lutionists, with some vivid sketches of the fights at 
the barricades. But we are obliged to say that she 
has given us too much of this, and much that is too 
familiar, She is best in hor portraits of the 


democracy ; and in certain discussions concerning 
life and government, has almost lost sight of the 
tale, which, in itself, is of the slenderest character. 

Marie: a Young Girl's History. A translation, 
originally from the Danish. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin). 
when achild, rescued from the lowest misery and 
poverty, and adopted by a benevolent lady, who 
trained her with her daughter, as her own child. By- 
and-by, she could show her gratitude by her self-re- 
nunciation. She takes a situation as governess in a 
fashionable family ; and here, also, her self-renuncia- 
tion is brought out, although with some self-conflict. 
The scenes of every-day life which tend to illustrate 
her character as well as the characters of those by 
whom she is surrounded, are very happily chosen, 
and the tale is very charming in its simplicity of 
atyle. 

Black Beauty: His Grooms and Companions, 
The Autobiography of a Horse. Translated from 
the Original Equine. By Anne SWELL. (Jarrold 
and Sons.) If a good-tempered horse of varied ex- 
perience, keen observation, and pretty long life 
could write, this is certainly the sort of book he 
would write. Miss Sewell has faithfully and 
lovingly studied the character, needs, and the treat- 
ment of this favourite friend and servant of 
man, in both the good and the bad incidents of 
his life, as well as the good and bad characters of 
his owners. She writes with some humour ; 
with keenly sympathetic feeling, and with a 
strong and noble purpose that pervades every 
page. Her book is amusing, but we scarcely 
think of the amusement we have derived 
from it until it is finished, and we turn 
over some of the pages again. It is all effec- 
tive, but the most effective portion is when Black 
Beauty becomes a London cab horse—and that por- 
tion everybody who employs a cab should read. 
Had the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals published this, we should say it had pub- 
lished its best, work. As it is, it would be difficult 
to conceive one more admirably suited to its pur- 
pose. 

Gideon Brown (W. Oliphant and Co.), is from 
the pen of Dr. Cuartes Mackay. It is a tale of 
the Covenanters. We do not wonder at what Dr. 
Mackay tells us—that some have suspected it to 
be a newly-discovered MS. of De Foe. It is a 
graphic description of the sufferings of the Cove- 
nanters, and has all the verisimiltude which is the 
characteristic of the author of the History of the 
Plague.” Polly Wyatt; or, Virtue its Own Reward 
(W. Oliphant and Co.), takes us a little out of the 
usual track of moral tales,” having a higher and 
finer purpose than some of them, Polly suffered 
much, bearing her suffering in strength and weak 
ness, but always in faith. She had misery, poverty, 
and grief, while her friend had none of these. 
Virtue with her was not rewarded as it is in 
the good story books, but it was its own reward. 
lack Harry; or, Lost in the Bush, by Roperr 
Ricnarpson (W. Oliphant and Co), differs from 
some other tales of ‘‘Lost in the bush,” in 
giving the character of Black Harry—a native 
Australian, who saved the lost, although they had 
injured and persecuted him.——-A Book of Episodes, 
by J. W. Cuanson (Dean and Son) is a collection of 
spasmodically-told tales, with a good deal of the 
fustian style of an inferior theatricalist, and scarcely 
worth reading. ——-The Little Sandboy (W. Oli- 
phant and Co.) is a tale from the German, illus- 
trating the results ef good character; Miss Trouble- 
the-House (same publishers), illustrates the law of 
kindness ; and Fred the Apprentice, from the Ger- 
man (same publishers), contrasts the characters and 
fortunes of the idle and industrious—in the old 
style. For the Dear Lord's Sake, by A. Rycrort 
Taytor (Elliot Stock) is an admirably-told tale of 
charity and goodness—well worth reading and 
giving; and the same may be said of Angel's 
Christmas, by Mrs. W. O. T. Wanton (Religious 
Tract Society), where there is beauty of conception 
and refined tenderness. 


SOME MORE MAGAZINES. 


Of some magazines received too late to be in- 
cluded in our last number, Scribner’s Monthly 
deserves especial notice. It is one of the freshest 
magazines that reaches us, and no English perio- 
dical will compare with it for the wealth and beauty 
of its illustrations. There are twenty-six artjeles in 
the present number: one discussing the Civil Ser- 
vice,” another Dr. Schliemann’s Discoveries ” ; 
then there is Fox-hunting in New England, 
with several lighter pieces relating to politics, 
science, and society. 

St. Nicholas is an American magazine for chil- 


dren. It has articles by Miss | Alcott, George | 


Marie, who was born at Copenhagen, was, 


| natural little stor ’. 


Macdonald, and others, and is admirably “ got up.” 

The Day of Rest commences the year with some 
twenty articles, including the beginning of a series 
on Astronomy for the Young,” by Mr. Proctor; 
addresses by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Dr. Vaughan; and serial stories by Mr. John 
Saunders and another writer. 

The Congregetionalist for January is a remark- 
ably able number, although somewhat heavy. ‘‘ The 
Necessity of an Ethical Revival” should provoke a 
serious discussion. This is its burden :— 


But I also long to see the time when the Church will 
discover in the teaching and example of Christ the 
outlines of a far diviner morality ; when the noblest 
natural ethics will look poor and dim compared with the 
ideul of pertection for which the Church will strive, 
and which, in ihe strength of the Spirit of God, it will 
largely fulfil, when the equity, truthfulness, frankness, 
courage, industry, patience, temperance, self-sacrifice, 
public spirit, gentleness, charity of those who bear the 
Christian name, will be a perpetual demonstration of 
the presence and the power of the Holy Ghost. 


There is a pleasant paper on English Girls at 
Home,” by Mrs. Reaney, a genial memorial of 
the late T. M. Herbert, by Mr. Matheson, and 
there is an excellent paper on Scotch Disesta- 
blishment,” from which we should be glad to quote 
if space permitted. 

The Baptist Magazine has a good article on 
John Foster, as one of the Baptist authors,” and 
one on Mr. Birrell’s life of Dr. Brock. There is 
not much in Present Day Subjects.” 

The General Baptist is fresh, vigorous, and varied. 
Both Independents and Baptists should read the 
editor’s article on the ‘‘ Basis of Denominational- 
ism.” Some practical subjects are also well 
treated. 

The United Presbyterian sustains its reputation 
as a ‘‘ denominational organ; the Christian Penny 
is spirited. A new serial Biblical Things not 
Generally Known,” bas been sent to us. It is full 
of curious information. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Saul Cox. 
Vol. VI. This volume not only sustains the position 
the Ex positor has deservedly gained, but adds one 
or two attractive features—notable among which 
ere the editor's Short Notices of Books” and 
Notes. One of the most noticeable contributions 
to this volume are the papers by Canon Farrar on 
the Talmud, in which he very wisely endeavours to 
check or to modify the extreme sentiment of reve- 
rence with which i‘ bas recently been the habit to 
regard that repository. After clearly distinguishing 
the ‘‘ Halacha,” or code of rules or traditions, with 
its various divisions of Sopherim, Tanaim, Amoraim, 
from the ‘‘ Hagada” or repository of saws, legends, 
poetry, instruction, allegory, he goes on to say :— 
**Resemblances between Christian and Rabbinio 
teaching have often been drawn. It is hardly 
surprising that they should exist when we 
remember the date of the completion of the 
Mishna and Gemara so many generations after the 
death of Cbrist. There is more beauty and poetry 
in a single book of Homer—lI had almost said in a 
single ode of Horace—tkan in the entire Mishona, 
There is transcendentally more wisdom and depth 
in a single chapter of St. John or St. Paul than in 
all the folio volumes of the Talmud put together. 
And yet the heap of what time has now reduced to 
rubbish was not always equally worthless, and it is 
now worth study as a strange and instructive 
memorial of the past.” The Rev. Professor A. B. 
Bruce is singularly clear and informing in his papers 
on the ‘‘ Self-Estimate of Jesus and the ‘‘ Gracious 
Invitation”; Carpus writes with his wonted 
acumen and eloquence the Reign of Law an 
Incentive to Prayer, and the Limits of Prayer“; 
the Rev. Professor Reynolds is most successful in 
his little study, Titus and Crete“; and scarcely 
anything could be better or more instructive than 
Professor Roberts on ‘‘ Christ Speaking Greek ” and 
the Apostle Philip.” All the other coutributions 
are fully up to average. 

Topo. A Tale about English Children in Italy. 
By G. E. Brunerrtte. With 44 pen-and-ink 
Illustrations by Kare GRrENAWAY. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) This is a delightfully naive and 
We follow Principe and Topo 
and Ria in their varying adventures of bird-nesting, 
&c., with profound interest. We can enjoy their 
misadventures, the annoyances they underwent 
from the owls and scorpions and other attendants 
of Italian life, and we retain vivid impressions of 
that unfortunate sting which Topo received. The 
story is most artless and natural, the little episodes 
of story-telling, &c., are well introduced, and we 
confess that throughout we, though adults, had 
pleasure in the reading, which, however, was fully 


| shared by certain youngsters, who were very spon- 
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taneous in their ways of demonstrating it. The 


little engravings, from pen- and - ink sketches appa - 
rently, are delicate, full of feeling, and true to cha- 
racter; so that, unlike many illustrated children’s 
books, this is likely to do something to elevate and 
refine the taste. A genial humour in the sketches 
keeps pace with genial humour in the text, and the 
little volume is beautifully printed and chastely 
bound. 

Songs of Zion. A Book of Hymns and Christian 
Songs. Edited by the Rev. J. H. WILSON, M. A., 
Edinburgh; the Harmonies Revised by W. 
Henry Monk, Professor ef Vocal Music in King’s 
College, London. (T. Nelson and Sons.) Thisis a 
most admirable collection of hymns and songs, and 
the music is as select and suitable as the songs. It 
is small and neat, and we doubt not will meet with 
a large sale, as we must say it deserves. 


— — — 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER ON 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


In his speech to his constituents in St. George’s 
Hall, Bradford, on Saturday (Alderman Law in the 
chair), Mr. Forster discussed at some length the 
question of disestablishment, having been asked, he 
said, to define his position on the subject. This 
was] not a question of putting the Church up, but 
of putting it down, and probably few. persons would 
think of now establishing a Church of England 
if it did not exist. If he believed that the connec- 
tion between Church and State was a national evil, 
his course would be plain. But though he was 
brought up among those who held that belief, and 
could sympathise with the earnestness of those 
who do hold it, he could only consider whether the 
attempt to abolish the State Church as it stands 
would do more harm than good. He could not 
disregard difficulties which he thought some of his 
constituents underrated :— 


After all, the Church has many friends. (Hear, bear.) 
There are not a few who believe that there ought to be 
a national recognition of religion quite as strongly as 
some of you believe that there ought not. (Cheers.) 
Wherher such national recognition be or be not right in 
itself, there is no doubt that it has existed so long 
as England bas been a nation; nor will the State. 
Church be disestablished without aconvulsion in the State 
such as we have not seen in our time. (Cheers.) And, as 
regards disestablishment, I should be sorry to have to 
choose between the dangers of leaving the English Church 
so rich, so strong, and yet so uncontrolled—as it would 
be if disendowed upon the same conditions as the 
Irish Churech—and the difficulties, to say nothing 
of the rights and wrongs, of depriving it of pro- 
perty and of corporate capacity as is pro in 
the plan lately issued by the Liberation Society. 
(Cheers.) But, as I said, I do not dwell upon the diffi- 
culties, Bradford men are accustomed to deal with 
difficulties. They will not, I know, weigh much with 
you; nor, to speak the truth, would they overwhelm 
me if I was clear about the consequences; If I was sure 
about these consequences, I would set to work to meet 
the difficulties, and call upon you totry to help me to 
overcome them. (Cheers.) Well, in one short evening 
I cannot atzempt to describe to you all these conse- 
quences, or even to mention them ; they would be so 
many and so important that Old England would become 
New England. (Cheers.) Some of them, I doubt not, 
would be for good ; others, in my opinion, would be for 
evil. In all these possibilities ef change we have to 
strike as well as wecan in our minds the balance be- 
tween good and evil. But let me say a few words upon 
what 1 believe will be one result, and the chief ro- 
sult, In disestablisbing the National Church you would 
destroy the parochial system. What do I mean by the 
parochial system! Simply this, that at this moment 
there is no place in England, no country parish how- 
ever secluded, no back-slum in any city however squalid, 
in which there is not a minister of the Church—that is, 
a State servant whose business it is to care for the 


highest good of every man, woman, and child in this 
parish and in these streets. Now, I am not prepared 
to ask the State to dismiss these servants, (Cheers.) 
Not only at present is it their business thus to care for 
their parishioners, but these parishioners know it is 
their business. There is not a man or woman among 
them, however poor or degraded, who, when siek or 
sorrowful or sore beset by the troubles of this life, has 
not a right to goto this parish clergyman and to ask 
bim, What have you to tell me about that better life 
which is to come!” (Cheers.) Now, I am not pre- 
pared to take this right from these men and 
women, and I am all the less prepared to do 
so because I know that vast numbers of the 
dwellers in these cottage hovels, in these city 
cellars, go neither to the parish church norto any cburch 
or chapel; but they kuow, and I wish them to con- 
tinue to know, that they may ask for the religious help 
of this minister of religion, not because they are mem- 
bers of this or that congregation, but simply because 
they are Englishmen. (Cheers.) I know what many 
of you will feel—tbat in this description of our parochial] 
system Iam led away by imaginations and hopes, and 
you will remind me of realities and facts. ou will 
say, This is your ideal of what parsons ought to be; 
what are they!” Well, I grant it is an ideal. I grant 
that there are shortcomings; I grant that it is not 
fully realised. (Hear, hear.) But with all the short- 
com —with all the follies and worse than follies of 
many individuals, I believe that, as a body, the clergy 
of the Church of Englaud do so far realise this ideal as 
to be an influence ot t good. (Cheers.) I shall be 
told that influence will remain—(Hear, hear)—if they 
men, they will still try to do good to their 
neighbours. (Hear, hear.) But what would surely, 
though perhaps siowly, bappen would, I believe, 
this—that the clergy of the disestablished Church 
would more and more feel that they had to do only 
with the congregations who appoint them and pay 
them. (Cheers.) Well, then, for this destruction of 


— 


the parochial system, for this chief result of disesta- 
blishment, I, for one, am not prepared to be respon- 
sible. (Cheers.) It is not a result in order to attain 
which I would try to overcome the difficulties to which 
I have a'luded, or for which I would join a movement 
which would stay all otber movements, and so possess 
the public mind as to make reforms which I have at 
heart hopeless of attainment—at any rate, during my 
time. (Cheers.) In this England of ours, in the governs 
ment of which you and 1 have a share—you as electors, 
las your member—there are so many influences for 
evil that I dare not destroy this influence for good. 


If the country owed a great debt to the labours 
and virtues of the clergy of other denominations, 
which could hardly be overrated, he would main- 
tain that the influence of the ministers of the 
National Church must, by the fact that they were 
such ministers, be a wide and powerful influence ; 
and as this wide and powerful influence was gene- 
rally used for good, he was not willing as circum- 
stances stood to dispense with it. But he did not 
think they ought to obtrude their services on any- 
one, and was willing to admit that if all the popu. 
lation or even a large majority of the population be- 
longed to other religious communions, this argument 
for continuing the Establishment would lose much 
of its force. Some of the clergy were tempted to 
display an illiberal unchristian spirit, but it could 
not be charged upon the Church asa body. But 
the — hurch might become an influence 
for evi 


If the Ritualist party become strong enough to rule 
the Church—(a cry of They are already if, instead 
of being a vehement but small minority, they become 
the majority, I should consider that circumstances had 
so changed. (Cheers.) I do not think it is a question 
with them solely of rites and ceremonies, of positions 
and vestments, nor, if it were solely such a question, 
should I concern myself about it. These rites and 
ceremonies are to them symbols of doctrines, erroneous, 
I believe, but by them most earnestly felt. By Ritualism 
they and I mean Sacerdotalism— (Hear, hear)—a long 
word, but a word which the English people would 

uickly understand, (Cheers.) If ever it comes to pass 
t the clergy of the Established Church, or even a 
large majority ot those State servants, should suppose 
that, by reason of their office, they are masters of men’s 
consciences or hare a right to thrust themselves between 
God and their fellow men, I would do what I could to 
dismiss them from the service of their country. (Loud 
cheers.) I would as little sanction a sacerdotal State- 
Church us I would the reunion of the State with 
Romanism. (Cheers.) Again, there might be another 
change of circumstances. 1 will not attempt to go 
into religious statistics or to enter into the compara- 
tive numbers of the Christian communions throughout 
the kingdom. But I think no one will deny that the 
large — of are not antagonistic to 
the Church, though they may be hetic in regard to 
it. But, should the time come when the majority of 
Englishmen show that they disbelieve in the doctrines 
of the Church of England, or that they dislike its 
ritual, I should admit that it would be no longer expe- 
dient or just to continue its connection with the State. 
(Cheers.) Both these possibilities of change apply 
rather to my view of the Church as from without. But 
the circumstances of the Church may be also changed 
from within by its own members of clergy. Not onl 
the ritual, but the doctriues of the Church were settle 
800 years ago. There has been progress in thought 
ever since. Earnest Churchmen may, by very reason of 
their earnestness, be unable to express their faith in 
the form that was fixed at the time of the Reformation ; 
and then the fact to which I alluded a short time ago in 
this hall, that they would bave to ask the House of 
Commons to find them a new form—that is, in practical 
language, to reform the Prayer-Book—and this other 
fact that the House of Commons is a body ill-suited to 
erform this duty, may be found to constitute an 
nternal danger which the Church cannot surmount. 
(Hear, hear.) But these are but the possibilities of the 
future, I have to deal with the nt; and deeply as 
I deplore my H. matter with some of 
my friends, I feel it my duty to say that I am not pre- 
pared to vote fora motion for either the disestablish- 
ment or disendowment of the Church of England. 
(Cheers. ) 


As to the Scotch Church, if its disestablishment 
became a real Parliamentary question, he thought 
it — 7 to be decided as a Scotch question and upon 
Scotch principles, and + consideration of Scotch 
views and interests. e would not destroy the 
Scotch Church in order more easily to attack the 
English Church, nor did he think that the Scotch 
Church ought to be maintained as an outwork of 
the English Church. He sup they were all 
agreed that the Burials question must be settled 
next session. It could only be settled by the most 
complete acknowledgment of the right of English. 
men to bury their dead in the parish churchyards— 
that is, in their own graveyards—in such manner as 
they thought right, always supposing that public 
order and decency were not outraged in a graveyard 
any more than anywhere else. (Hear, hear.) He 
grieved to see the opposition of so many of the 
clergy to this settlement, which was helping the 
cause of their opponents. The right hon. gentle- 
man went on to say :— 


I have now been member for Bradford for close upon 
seventeen years, (Cheers,) You have returned me tive 
times—three times without opposition, twice at the head 
of the poll, and the last time by a clear mujority of 
the voters in this borough. (Cheers.) I am myself one 
of you. I have very many personal friends among you. 
(Cheers.) My private interests are bound up with your 
prosperity. Almost all my Parliamentary, | might sa 
my political, associations are connected with Bradford. 
(Cheers.) As one of your townsmen | formed my 

litical opinions. Any influence J may have in the 

ouse of Commons has been obtained as your member. 
(Cheers.) In many hard contests for what I believe to 
be the right; in long and weary struggles to pass 
measures which I ho would do good to my 
country—(cheers)—and which I believe it is acknow- 
ledged have done good — (cheers) — 1 have had 
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the support of Bradford behind me. (Cheers.) I 

am grateful to you for your confidence. 

(Cheers.) I am proud to represent you, (Cheers.) I 

would indeed be loth to change you for any other con- 

stituency. It would not be witha light heart that I 

would leave your service. Nor, let me add=I trust 
without presumption—ought it to be a light matter to 

you to turn me off. (Cheers.) I have been told publicly 
and privately, and by not a few persons, that upon 

what [I should say this evening upon the relations be- 

tweon Church and State depends whetber an attempt 

should be made to prevent my return at the next eleo- 

tion, and made by some of my constituents who agree 

with me on most other matters. You have heard what 

I bave bad to say on these relations. I have made my 

views and position as clear as I could make them, I 
know there are some of you I cannot bave satisfied ; but 
will the more ardent advocates of disestablishment allow 
me to put the question as between them and me in the 
form in which I think it ought to be put’ To my mind 
the question is this—not whether they and I agree in 
wishing to abolish the State Church, but whether, seeing 
that they, as I believe is the case, agree with me on 

almost all other questions, either as relates to Imperial 
or domestic affairs — many of them questions of 
immediate practical importance—seeing, also, that this 
disestablishment question, though an intensely impor- 
tant, is as yet a speculative question, seeing 
that they o not themselves expect it to 
come up for decision either in this or in the 
next Parliament, will they, then, by reason of this dis- 
agreement refuse mie their support? (“ No, no.“) I 
do not ask them to decide this question in my favour— 
Ionly ask them to put it fairly to themselves. But, 
however they decide, let me say this—not to them only, 
but to you all, to all my constituents, whether they 
voted for or against me at the last election or will vote 
for or against me at the next election—tbat neither on 
this disestablishment question nor on any other political 
question am [ one of those who wait to see which side 
will be the strongest. (Cheers.) If Iagreed with the 
assailants of the Church, I would not wait till they 
became strong, I would join them while vy weak. 
12 As in other causes for which I have cared, 
the abolition of Slavery, Parliamentary reform, educa- 
cation —(cheers)—justice to Ireland, good government of 
India, union with our colonies, friendly relations with 
America, our duty to Euro cheers)—I would not wait 
for public opinion to be formed; I would try myself to 
help to form it. (Cheers.) I have Seen told, 
and not unkindly told, that there are politicians 
who act and administer, and that there are 
others who think and oblige these administrators to 
realise their thoughts, and that the first - mentioned 
class are the practical yy and that I belon 

to this class, and should not therefore be so carefu 
about my thoughts or so scrupulous about 1 
Well, I do aspire to be a a so but not 
such a practical politician as this. My definition ofa 
practical politician is not a man who servilely does what 
other men think t to be done, but a man who, 
having first made up his mind what ought to be done, 
then considers what can be done, and tries to do it, 
and who also, if be thinks a thing ought not to be done, 
refuses to do it. (Cheers.) There are still many works, 
not easy to do, which you and 1 think ought to be 
done ; it is for you to consider whether in the future, as 
in the past, we shall work together in doing them. 

The right hon. gentleman sat down amid loud 
and continued cheers. 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. Alder- 
man West, was adopted by the meeting amid great 
cheering ; about a dozen hands, however, were held 
up against it :-— 

That this meeting hereby thanks the Right Hon. W. 
E. Forster, M.P., for his address, 1 his 
distinguished services in the past, and expresses its con- 
fidence that he will iu the future do service to his 
country and to the Liberal party. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
88. 


(From the Tho.) 


Mr. Forster in his speech at Bradford on Satur: 
day exhibited an amount of 2 in 
members who represent large popular consti- 
Eeonghe io the Mingion, anf ¢ emiutis of ie 

in i . a majority of its 
electors are of opinion that the Church should be 
separated from the State. In this belief they more 
than once returned Mr. Edward Miall, the father 
and most — — exponent of the Liberation 
Society, to Parliament, as Mr. Forster's co 
But Mr. Forster valiantly told his constituency at a 
public meeting on Saturday, amid demonstrations 
of dissent, that he should not vote for disestablish- 
ment, even if it severed his connection with the 
borough. This was @ rare exemplification of 
courage, and it is a proof of the depth of the con- 
viction of the speaker. Whether Mr. Forster will 
alienate a sufficient number of his supporters by 
this declaration to defeat his return at the next 
election time will tell. Possibly he will lose sup- 


port in one direction and gain su in another, 
as he did at the last election in tion to educa- 
tion. On that occasion Mr. Forster managed to 


secure a large amount of Conservative sympathy, 
and having secured it once he may calculate on 
securing it again. But Mr. Forster has by this ex- 
pression of policy sacrificed more than local electoral 
co-operation ; he has rendered it impossible for him 
to become the leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, should a vacancy occur. 
He was once nominated as such with a fair 
rospect of success. Men who become Par- 
— leaders don't go out of the way 
to alienate Parliamentary support, Mr. Forster has 
publicly and conspicuously yy himself, on 
one of the great questions of day, which may 
before long become a burning question, from a 
large section of the Liberal party, in and out of the 
House of Commons. In this he has no doubt 
acted conscientiously, as he has most assuredly 
acted with boldness. But Mr. Forster does not 
possess a monopoly of conscience. Others, both 
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amongst his supporters at Bradford and his friends 
in Parliament, who believe that the Church should 
Be separated from the State, are equally conscien- 
tious and equally bold; and as he says he cannot 
go with them, they, in all probability. will say they 
cannot go with him, and so there will be alienatioti, 
division, and weakness, This is not the first time 
Mr. Forster has been the means of dividing and 
weakening the Liberal party ; and probably a vast 
majority of that party will now congratulate itself 
that he was not chosen leader in preference to Lord 
Hartington. When in Scotland, Lord Hartington 
stated that he would neither encourage nor dis- 
courage agitation in favour of disestablishment, but 
leave it to time and the evolution of opinion. He 
thought that what was best for the nation, the 
nation would at the proper time do. Mr. Forster, 
on the other hand, springs into the arena, and 


utters his convictions in the teeth of his consti- 
tuents. In fact, he apparently goes out of bis 
way to challenge a verdict. This may be courage, 


but it is not, uuder the circumstances, states- 
manship. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(From the Scotsnian. ) 


Unless the Duke is prepared, which he a 
rently is not, to submit to whatever practical 9 
vations of the Free Church doctrine of spiritual 
independence” might arise, his twice-repeated 
engagement to promote legislation for enabling Free 
Churchtnen to hold their opinion within the Esta- 
blishment is of no value for his purpose, and its 
only use is, when taken in conjunction with recent 
demonstrations of Dra. Begg and Phin, to indicate 
that additional Scotch Church legislation is in the 
— and will require careful watching by every- 

*. 

The Duke is not more successful in his attempt 
to convince the ‘‘ seceding Churches” that the 
patronage legislation was not ‘‘sectarian” in its 
aim, but contemplated the whole Presbyterian 

ople.” Their benefit, he declares, “was its 

rimary object,” and he ‘‘admits that all legi 
tive action on of Established Churches 
ht, if possible, to have regard to the opinions, 
and even the tendencies of opinion, among those 
who have been led to separate or to stand aloof.” 
Why, then, does the ke ascribe sinister and 
tortuous aims to Mr. Gladstone and others who, at 
the time of passing the Pat e Abolition Act, 
Wished to inquire from the whole Presbyterian 
— themselves what their opinions and ten- 
encies of opinion were, and why does he commend 
the policy which refused such inquiry? But the 
** seceding Churches are not the only parties who 
— in — — . 1 he Secu 
wrist, as he calls him, engrosses a rtion of 
his space. Manifestly the duke 2 the 
**Secularist,” and the latter has not a good time 
of it in the duke’s pages. ‘‘ Coarse Secularism ” 
and that ‘secular Liberalism which hates every 
charch alike ” illustrate the way in which the duke 
speaks of him. This is rather hard upon the poor 
“‘Seoularist,” who is often quite as religious a 
man as the duke himself, although he may not 
be always advertising his superiority to a world 
lying in wickedness, and whose otily peculiarity 
may be that of thinking that it would be better for 
religion were its diffusion exclusively in the hands 
of admittedly religious le. The Secularist's 
orime in this case consists in having contended that 
the transference of the nomination of ministers from 
the patron who represented something outside the 
Ohurch, and took no sectarian test, to a body which 
is bound by a strict sectarian test, was in its degree 
a narrow and denatiovalising measure, and that if, 
on this side of it, the Church was to be kept 
national, the true substitute for the patron was the 
The duke fires up here at the “ coarse 


elect a chief-constable or an inspector of nuisances,” 
The ‘i of nuisances’ is not a new hit of 
the duke’s, although on the present occasion he 
has matched him with the ‘‘ chief-constable,” and 
one is at a loss to know why he should turn up his 
nose so scornfully at those two useful officers. If 
dealing with drains and disorder be common and 


unclean, what shall be said of ing with sin and 
selfishness? To be consistent in his disdain of 
chief-constables of nuisances, he 


forbid all electors of such functionaries to 

in electing ministers of the Gospel, and 
vice versa. But in any case, when a minister of 
the ** bap to be also a national official, 
why should he be above being chosen by a national 
constituency ? 


(From the North British Daily Mail. ) 

We would venture to remind the Duke of ll 
that the stronger the case of advantage which he 
has been able to make out for the Established 
Church, as the result of the Act of 1874, the 

ter difficulty will he have in proving that that 
hurch is entitled to a — . of endow- 
ments of Establishment. The in, as Was 
lately pointed out in the Times, is clearly one- 
sid The reciprocity is all one way. If the 
Established Church is now, to quote the Duke of 


ought to 


's words, as free as any Church in the world, 
perhaps a great deal more free than many which are 


purely voluntary in every kind of action which is 

uisite for the functions for which all Churches 
exist, by what ible shadow of title can the 
‘Church of much than half the people of Scot- 


land claim the exclusive right to endowments 
amounting to something like £300,000 a-year? The 
position which has very recently been taken up by 
the clergy at Inverness that the very theory of 
Voluntaryism is a denial of the duty of nations and 
their rulers, is simply a revival of an old and 
familiar fallacy which we thougbt long since had 
been buried in the limbo of forgotten things. 
So vy de as it was possible that any Church 
should be in any real sense of the term the Church 
of the nation, so long it was not only a logical bat 
even a noble conception that such a Church should 
be supported in and by the nation, but as soon as a 
Church becomes only one of several, it then becomes 
impossible for the State to select any one Church 
as the sole guardian of truth for the people and 
sole recipient of its bounty. There ie, in fact, no 
via media between concurrent endowments and 
disestablishment, and the whole current of modern 
thotight has now definitely determined that the 
latter is tho true solution of the problem. The Duke 
of Argyll admits that it is no question at all, but 
an obvious fact, that when 4 great majority of the 
opulation have come to be hostile to an Established 
urch, they will, if they are so minded, be able to 
effect its overthrow. Scotland has before her not 
only the great precedent of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, but she has also for many years 
seen in her midst what voluntaryism can do to 
supply the place of State endowment. Her Liberal- 
ism ia at the present time far firmer and broader 
than that of any part of the United Kingdom. Let 
her treat the question of her own Church in this 
res ; let her declare by her representatives that 
e present state of religious inequality is an injus- 
tice which should no longer be permitted to exist, 
and the result of ber determination cannot long be 
doubtful, 
(From the Liverpool Daily Post.) 


No Church is national which limits its rights of 
membership within any line which the State does 
not fix. Besides, on the Duke’s own showing, the 
late Act extended the right of voting from com- 
municants to adherents —a very vague defini- 
tion—and we should be surprised to learn that this 
recognition of mere attendants on the services 
(which has the duke’s full approval) is in accor- 
dance with the constitution and traditions of the 
Church as spiritually established and declared. 
What the friends of Establishment ought to aim at 
is to prove or find a national basis for the Church 
which enjoys State privileges. If they do not dis- 
cover this they are defenceless. The Duke of 
Argyll seems to think he has proved something 
when he has shown that the Scotch Kirk is better 
able than the English Church to reform itself. All 
that this means is that one of the two great sects of 
Scotland enjoys State funds, and yet is no more 
subject to State control than the other great sect 
which pays its own expenses. This isa situation of 
which no considerable English statesman could be 
got to approve. In Scotland it seems the claim is 
that (the Church—that is, a sect so called—shall 
enjoy State property, and be so maintained without 
the nation being entitled even to compel it to take 
in the other half of the nation, though, as the Duke 
of Argyll admits, there are no theological differences 
between them that are visible to the naked eye. 
Who can wonder that, under such circumstances, 
the Free Church is swallowing its anti- Voluntary 
scruples, and going for disestablishment, which is 
the only solution ? 


DR. PARKER ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
From the Contemporary Review. 
Dr. Parker has been delivering, upon a certain 
point in the morality of Dissenting ane 
an address which has puzzled me, and seems bound 
to puzzle clear-headed 1 The point is that of 
association, more or less direct, with irreligious 
rsons—I presume, the right word would be un- 
hristian—for the purpose of liberating religion 
from State control. Of course it is easy to under- 
stand, and obvious to justify, a devout Christian 
who will not work upon the same platform with a 
man who, to quote the phrase of a speaker who 
came after Dr. Parker, ‘‘makes mouths” when 
Christianity is mentioned. The devout Christian 
cannot prevent the “iconoclast” (Dr. Parker, in 
using this word, pointed probably to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who for a long time lectured and wrote under that 
name) from voting on the same side, whatever be 
his reasons; but he may logically say, non fall 
auzilio—so far as personal associations go. The 
Liberation Society might, no doubt, have refused a 
bequest of 10,000/. if the late Mr. Mill or the late 
Mr. Austin had made it to them. But would they? 
Or ought they? Was Allen, the Quaker—a Chris- 
tian, of course—wrong in employing in his journal 
the pen of James Mill against slavery? These are 
not easy questions. Of course there have always 
been two classes of Nonconformists ; first, those 
who have simply said, ‘‘We would join the 
National — if its creed, polity, and ritual 
suited us”; and, secondly, those who have said, 
„We will have neither part nor lot in your National 
Church, because religion is no function of Govern- 
ment, and cannot be made one without corruption 
and persecution.” These are, in my opinion, the 
only logical Dissenters. But let Dr. Parker take 
which side he will—he appears to take the first— 
his six points and his speech are 1 tied 
together. His sixth point is as follows —““ 6. 
That the Dis establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land would be a national calamity unless it can 


| doing can be better done without Establishment 
than with it.” 

It is quite clear that the man who holds this pro- 
position is not a political Dissenter, but I think: 
it equally clear that he cannot hold his ground con- 
sistently with an absolute reasoned faith in religion 
as Divine, in à sense not to be distinguished from 
miraculous, The Dissenters whom it has been my 
lot to know most of—men of the stamp, for 
example, of the late John Howard Hinton—would 
say, as | say myself, without a shadow of reserve: 
— We have not the slightest business with what 
would happen if the Established Church were dis- 
established, and have no earthly means of discover- 
ing it. We have, indeed, no doubt that reli- 
— would be a great deal better for that event, 

ut our assurance is founded, in the firat instance, 
not upon any consideration of what can be showo 
as matter of fact, but upon the nature of the case. 

But, apart from this—and fully aware that the 
old-fashioned Dissenter of this type is rapidly 
passing away into the order of troglodytes—I, who 
am not ashamed to be a troglodyte, must still ask 
how Dr. Parker’s general position is to be made 
logical and workable, if its exclusions are to extend 
beyond the point of personal fellowship. Professor 
F. W. Newman is a pure theist. So is Miss Cobbe. 
Assuming them to be opposed to Church establish- 
ment in every form, would Dr. Parker refuse to 
work with them? If not, where is the line to be 
drawn? Supposing—a wild supposition—that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold were to present himself in a white 
sheet as an opponent of all Church Establishments, 
should he be excluded from the platform of the Libe- 
ration Society? In fine, what ground should there 
be for excluding any man who should maintain that 
the interference of the State with religion is in- 
jurious to it, whatever be the religion—that the 
spiritual interests of man must be left alone by the 

policeman ? 

It appears quite plain to me that, if Dr. Parker is 
right, the Liberationists ought at once to split into 
at least two bands. One of these bands would be 
composed of those who hold, as I do, that the inter- 
ference of the State with religion in church, in 
school, in chamber, is in the first instance a viola- 
lation of civilfreedom. If such an organisation had 
to choose between interfering on behalf of a Chris- 
tian sent to prison for non-payment of Church-rates, 
and an atheist sent to prison for making mouths ” 
at Christianity, I can conceive that the Christian 
would come in for help first, but the claim of the 
atheist would be equally clear. That is the way I 
have always read the logic of Dissent. I have always 
refrained from actively attacking the Charch of Eng- 
land, and would never disestablish it by a bare 
majority ; but, after incessant study of the ques- 
tion, I have never been able to find a flaw in the 
Nonconformist position as 1 have now put it. 


THE LIVING OF BARCOMBE. 


„Plain Dealer” writes as follows in the Surrey 
Comet on the appointment of Canon Garbett to the 
Crown living of Barcombe, Sussex, which has been 
referred to in the newspaper paragraph headed A 
Hard Case” :— 

When, at the meeting to present testimonials to Canon 
Garbett, on his leaving Surbiton, the chairman said that 
what was the loss of the congregation at Christ Church 
would be otbers’ gain, he clearly could not have had in 
his ‘‘ mind’s eye” the reverend gentleman whose place 
Mr. Garbett is about to take. 

Sir, there must have been other hearta than mine 
which were touched by the story, briefly told in your 
last number, of the leave-taking of the Rev. A. Allen, 
who, ‘‘ owing to the absence of the rector for nearly a 
quarter of a century, bas had sole charge of the parish 
of Barcombe during that long period. The answer 
to the question, Why are you going away!’ was,” he 
said, short and not very sweet. He was going because 
he could not help it! And then, while gracefully 
expressing a magnanimous bope that the now rector 
would be most heartily received, he intimated that the 
appointment had been made before the Lord Chancellor 

had time to consider the claims which had been ad- 
vanced on his (the curate’s) behalf. 

Although by no means a novelty, what an instructive 
light does this incident throw on the character and 
working of a national Church! For 

1. Here is an income of between 700/, and 8002 
[according to the Clergy List, but 960/. according to 
the Clergy Directory) a-year, drawn from national 
sources, expended ou a rural parish containing not more 
than about a thousapd inhabitants; while there are 
clergymen of town parishes, with ten or twenty times 
that population, the incumbents of which do not receive 
half the income of an obscure rectory, the very name of 
which was, I venture to say, unknown in Surbiton till 
it was bestowed on the deservedly popular vicar of 
Christ Church, 

2. Of this income, it may be fairly assumed, the 
greater part bas for about a quarter of acentury gone 
iuto the pockets of an absentee rector, who has received 
the proceeds of his ‘‘ frechold” as a landlord receives 
luis rents, and has consigned the parishi »ners—for whose 
benefit the endowment exists—to a curate, who has, 
doubtless, received curate’s pay. 

3. When the living becomes vacant, this curate is 
seut adrift, with less consideration than that received 
by many au old horse, who is turned into a paddock for 
the rest of his life. Without waiting to consider his 

ible claims to be appointed, the , as he bad 
ovg been tbe real, rector of the parish, an 
Lord Chancellor at once gives the living“ to a e - 
man of his party in the Church, He describes the ap- 
pointment as one of God's providential arrangements 
for the benetit of his servauts; while one of his church- 
wardens extols tho thoughtful kiodness and discrimi- 
nating judgment of Lord Chancellor Cairns, which, 
while it allows comparative rest to the popular canon, 
displaces and sorely disappoints the unknown and friend- 


clearly shown that the religious work which it is, 


loss curate, 
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The whole thing smacks of a worldliness which ought 
to be foreign to achureh ; but which, from the very 
necessity of the case, is thoroughly characteristic of 
an Establishment. And Jam afraid that so long as 
Evangelical clergymen can share in these convenient 
personal arrangements—couvenient, that is, to those 
who profit by them—the Evangelical party will con- 
tinue to afford, as they now unquestionably do, moral 
support to the Ritualistic and Rationalistic sections of 
the Establisument, whose beliefs and practices they 
professedly deplore, as well as repudiate, 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS. 


The Dean of Gloucester has intimated the with- 
drawal of his name from the list of subscribers to 
the S. P. C. K. 


The Government of Madrid have addressed a 
circular to the governors of the provinces of Spain, 
prohibiting the sale of Bibles, &c., by colporteurs. 


Gone OveR TO Rome.—The Tablet announces 
that the Rev. Douglas Hope, of Christ Church, 
Oxon (nephew of the late J. Hope Scott, Esq.), and 
the Rev. J. B. White, of Pembroke College, Oxon, 
both curates of the (Ritualistic) Church of St. Jobn 
the Divine, Kennington, have been received into 
the Roman Catholic Church, at the Church of the 
Redemptionist Fathers at Clapham. 


REREDOS I Cuurcues.—Dr. Tristram, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of London, has refused to 
rant a faculty for a reredos in the Church of St. 
thelburga. The application had been made by 
the incumbent, the Rev. J. M. Rodwell. The 
reredos contained representations of various scenes 
in the life of Christ, and the Chancellor appears to 
have had some difficulty in making up his mind 
that it was not a thing which a co tion of 
Christians ought to be permitted to look upon 
Bishop Jackson was, however, of opinion that the 
reredos ought not to be allowed, and the Chancellor 
acted on his opinion. 


Tue ‘‘ Trwgs” axp DisesTaBLisHMEnt & Scor- 
LAND,—So important—in spite of the Duke of Ar- 

ll’s article in the Contemporary on Dises ta- 

ishment do theconductors of the Times consider 
the position of the Church of Scotland that they 
are reported to be contemplating sending a special 
commissioner in the beginning of 1878 to collect 
reliable statistics and other facts relating to its 
various ecclesiastical organisations in Scotland. 
Hitherto it has been found impossible to say any- 
thing positive about the comparative strength of 
the Church and of its Dissenting rivals ; and all 
that can be done is to hit the more or less happy 
mean between i phlets.— W Review. 

FaTHER Curci's Boox.—The review Nuova 
A ia contains an article from the pen of Signor 
Bonghi, criticising the work just published by 


Father Curci, the ex-Jesuit. Signor Bonghi com- 


bats the proposition that a Concordat should be 
concluded with the Church. He maintains that 


the Clericals must observe the laws of the State, 
and says the accomplishment of their duties will 
suffice to secure for them the defence of their rights. 
There isa division of opinion at the Vatican 
about putting Father Curci’s book into the Index, as 
containing nothing about morals and 11 
with the question of the temporal power. The Pope 
is undecided. 

THe Proproszep Romish HIERAR CRY IN Scor- 
LAND. —A tel from Rome says that Cardinals 
Manning and Pacca had audiences of the Pope in 
the private library op Friday, and Cardinal Howard 


and Bishop Strait on Saturday. His Holiness, 
ing to them, conversed at great length on the 
subject of the Scottish Hierarchy. g to this 


telegram it is not true that difficulties have arisen 
respecting its restoration, and that Cardinal 
Manning was authorised to treat upon this question 
with the English Government. At an influential 
meeting of Protestant Associations of Scotland, held 


Kilmundy, M it was to offer all 
ible — the establishment of the 
oman Hierarchy in Scotland, to put the law in 
force against those assuming illegal titles, and to 
prosecute any publisher or printer who might make 
them public. 

Tue Bishops AND Rirva.ism.—It is said that 
the ornaments in St. Alban’s Church (Mr. 
Mackonochie’s) including the image of the Virgin, 
to which the Bishop of London objects, having been 
in the church over three years, the Bishop has no 

wer to order their removal. A monition issued by 

e Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol was served 
ou Friday upon the Rev. A. H. Ward, the warden 
of St. Raphael's, Bristol. It requires Mr. Ward at 
once to desist from the use of vestments, the use 
of lighted candles at the holy communion, unless 
when needed to give light ; the ceremonial mixing 
of water with wine, and the administration of it 
when so mixed at the holy commupion, the use of 
incense before Divine service or during the holy 
communion, so as to be in any way subsidiary 
_ thereto, and from various other specitied practices. 

The Rev. A. H. Ward defies his bishop. 
On Sunday, the first Sunday since the bishop's 
monition was served upon the rev. gentleman, the 
ehurch services remained unaltered. Incense, 
lights, and vestments were freely used as before. 

EVANGELICAL DirFexences.—The question of 

nity in the Estsblished Church, to which we lately 
verted, continues to excite some controversy 
among Evangelical clergymen. The Kev. Mr, Bil- 
ling takes the side of Canon Kyle, On the other 
hand, the Rev. S. A. Walker, of Bristol, condemns 
this theory. He argues in the Jecord that, as there 
can be no real unity but in the truth, and by the 


| harmonising power of the Holy Ghost, they have 

no warrant in — to make membership in the 
Church of England a bond of genuine union. Jesus 
Christ said the union was to be between His dis- 
ciples, and He spoke of no other. My complaint 
against Canon Ryle's letter is (says Mr. Walker) 
that it proposes an unscriptural bond of union, 
namely, national Churchmansbip, and that it admits 
to Christian union men unsound in the faith, con- 
doniag their unsoundness because they are members 
of the national Church, of which national Church 
Mr. Billing says that it is a true branch of the 
Church of Christ, which I do not believe is strictly 
true of any mixed community such as the Church 
of England is.” I yield to no man (adds Mr. 
Walker) in attachment to the Church of England 
as an exponent of Reformation principles, and I 
esteem and love all true Churchmen who are loyal 
to those principles. With them I am united already 
by the closest and holiest ties, even by our common 
interest in Christ, whose instrument the Church is; 
but then I am invited to union with men whose 
primary recommendation is that they are Church- 
men, and when I find that they are treated to a 
large measure of indulgence in deviating from the 
truth on one side or the other, simply on that 
ground, I must not only hesitate to accept the invi- 
tation myself, but I am bound to warn my brethren 
in the Church against what I believe to be a mis- 
take so fatal as to encourage the growth of every 
heresy within the Church, and to neutralise to a 
great extent the Christian testimony of the men 
who commit it. Moreover, I cannot see how God’s 
blessing can be looked for on such a compromise 
with error.” 


Tus Bisnor or Exrran AND THE CONFESSIONAL. 
—Some correspondence has passed between the 
Bishop of Exeter and Captain Tolcher, a parishioner 
of Plympton, where it is alleged that during a 
recent mission the practice of auricular confes- 
sion was advocated both in sermons and books. 
Respecting one of the latter the Bishop observes:— 
IT have’no doubt that the teaching therein contained 
is not authorised by the Church. The Church 
presses on every man the daty of his own 
peace with God by our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
offers the aid of the minister to those who cannot 
quiet theirown consciences. The book inverts this 
order, and thus changes entirely the nature of the 
exhortation. The book tacitly assumes that the 
way to obtain forgiveness the absolution 
pronounced by a —7 after ession to him, for 
which the Prayer- gives no authority whatever, 
But while it is clear that the teaching is not autho- 


formularies are in English, and are o 


A Narsgow-Miypep Bisnor.— Mr. Thorold, 
credited with some good feeling towards Noncon- 
formists, seems, now he is Bishop of Rochester, to 
show his brotherly love to them after an Episcopal, 
rather than a Christian, fashion. He is eager to let 
it be known that a clergyman cannot attend a 
benefit society's meeting if it should happen to be 
held in a Nonconformist Chapel. A letter was 
addressed to his lordship, calling attention to an 
extract from a South London paper, from which it 
appeared that the Rev. Jobn Hall, vicar of Sr. 
Philip’s, Battersea, intended to take part in an 
inaugural meeting of the Sbaftesbury Club and 
Institute, to be held in a Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. At once, and without tuking the pains to 
ascertain whether even the report was correct, his 
lordship administered a sharp rebuke to the offend- 
ing vicar. He expresses his ‘‘ regret at the error of 


matter, impertinently remonstrates against the 
meeting of such an institution 


at it iu a Nonconformist place of worship cannot 
but vex mavy of your fellow-Churchmen in the 
. who do not understand that you 
mean it merely as out of neighbourliness, aud who 
will regard it as the expression of a sent ment — 
which I am convinced you would dizown—that it is 
of no great consequence to what religious commu- 
nion we belong, if only we are lovers of the Gospel.” 
Mr. Hall’s reply presents his 1 a very 
ridioulous position: The bishop had been put to 


eee 


unnecessary trouble thrcugh ‘the meddlesomeness 


who, as the Evangelical vicar of St. Pancras, was 


— — 


of a silly boy, whose vanity has made him presump- 
tuous,” and the admonition was needless, inasmuch 
as Mr. Hall was not present at the meeting and had 
not consented to go to it. He avows, however, that 
be would not have thought any difficulty would arise 
about the place where the meeting was held, as two 
neighbouring clergymen, Canon Erskine Clarke and 
the Rev. Aubrey Price, had been to meetings and 
given addresses in Nonconformist places of worship. 
If Bishop Thorold intends to be the censor of his 
clergy for courtesies of this character we hope he 
may have plenty of work to do; but we wonder 
whether he is as zealous in remonstrating with the 
Ritualist clergy in his diocese who defy law and 
bishop too? Perhaps it is just as well that we 
should have had this sample of what Evangelicals 
who talk so smoothly of their ‘‘dear Dissenting 
brethren ” are likely to be upon their promotion to 
voclesiastical dignities. We suspect there is not 
much to choose between the intolerance or the folly 
of an Evangelical and a High-Church bishop.— 
Freeman. 

ECCLESIASTICAL SNOBBISHNESS.—In an article on 
disestablishment which appeared a day or two ago 
in the Pali Mal Gazette, the writer insultingly as- 
sumes that Dissenters who are labouring for the 
attainment of relizious equality are actuated by no 
higher motives than those of social jealousy and 
envy. ‘* That the sense of a status lower than that 
of their Church-going neighbours oppresses the 
Dissenting laity, that a far keener sense of subor- 
dination to the Church of England parson exercises 
the Dissenting minister, is, according to this super- 
fine critic, ‘‘not for a moment to be questioned,” 
This is by no means a new utterance of snobbery. 
We have been familiar with it for years. It 
always seenis very odd to us, however, if Dissenti 
ministers are chafing under any such sense o 
social inferiority, that they do not desert their 
standards and seek ordination at the hands of the 
Church Bishops. One does hear now and again of 
such a case of desertion, and we all know with 
what unfeigned delight the Church welcomes an 
stray new-comer of the kind; but if the Pall Mall's 

resentation of the case be an accurate one, how 
does it happenthat we do not hear of such desertions 
occurring constantly and regularly? We hear of 
nothing at all of the sort; a ministerial deserter 
from the ranks of Dissent is, in fact, a far greater 
rarity than clerical deserters from the Church of 
England to the Church of Rome. That weak-kneed 
Dissenting laymen are attracted now and again 
within the pale of the fashionable Church, is what 
nobody denies ; but what Dissent loses in this way is 
more than counterbalanced by the accessions which 
result from the growth of religious earnestness 
among —— body of the people, and the wideni 
diffusion 8 and a pay of — 2 — 

to the history present poli 
—— the Establishm ent. 8 the net 
result of desertions and of accessions at the present 
moment is, that Dissent includes half the nation 
within its ranks—a grand result surely when it is 
remembered that it is that half which, by the ver 
facts of the case voluntarily sustains the w 
e of building its own of worship, main- 
ious ordinances, and sustaiving 
its Own ministers. — or no desertions, how- 
ever, what we are chiefly concerned to do just now 
is, to rebuke and repel the vulgar and low-thoughted 
assumption that Dissent is animated simply by a 
spirit of envy and jealousy with regard to the social 
status of the Church and laity. Only a tho- 
rough snob could be actuated by such a spirit, and 
only a thorough snob could impute such a spirit 
to others. Envy and jealousy, hatred and malice 
have wrought a great amount of evil and mischief in 
this world, but we know not that they bave ever 
achieved any result which could be called either 
great, or good, or glorious. The history of English 
Dissent is simply the history of a prolonged roll of 
triumphant struggles on bebelf of human freedom, 
human welfare, and human progress. Such triumphs 
are not won by the mean-souled specimens of the 
race, but by conscience-obeying, (iod-fearing, and 
faith-inspired men and women. Such are they who 
are to-day asking for the disestablishment of the 


dominant Churches of this island. They are asking 


judgment of which you have been guilty in this 


‘fon any but 


neutral pyro — 0 being present 
ral grounds,” and adda, Nqur Ay coroner, held that the establishment of the cocoa- 


| ance, 
houses 


for it from no small or petty motives, bat on high 
moral, religious, and political grounds, and their 
ultimate success is as certain as that the sun will 
rise to-morrow morpiog.-——Sheflield [ndependent. 


LiverrooL Cocoa Hovuses.—Mr. Raflles, the 
Liverpool stipendiary meyistrate, made an interest- 
ing little speech at the opening of the twenty-enuhth 
cocoa-room in that town on Friday. He ** honestly 
believed that the establishment of these places 
had something to do with last year's decrease of 
drunkenness. The cause of nine-tenths of the 
crimes of violence and disorder was drunkenness, 
and these cocoa-rooms were a step in the right 
direction of facing that evil. By frequenting these 
houses the people would acquire habits of sobnety, 
sobriety would lead to economy, and economy to 
self-respect Mr. Clarke Aspinall, the borough 


rooms affurded the most solid evidence of the real 
practical sympathy which existed in Liverpool 
between class and clase. Major Greig, the head 
constable, also declared his opinion the company 
hal established a most valuable institution in the 
town, the good result of which he had been glad to 
testify before the Lords’ Committee on Intemper- 
It was stated that the “takings” of the 
belonging to the company last week 
amounted to £790. 
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1 NONCONFORMISTS and the EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


At à large and representative Conference of the Non- 
covformists of London, convened by circular, * by 
— hh N M. P., 8 
Eeq., M. P., . C. H. Spurgeon, : on, Dr. 
Edmond, John Kemp-Welch, 2. Dr. W. B. — Dr. 
A. Raleigh, G. F. White, Esq., Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Angus, 
Henry Wright, Esq., Rev. J. G. R 
Memorial Hall, on Friday, Jau. 4, 
Esq., M. P., in the chair: 

It was unananimously RESOLVED : — 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Epmonp, seconded by Henry 
Wrieat, Esa, JP. 


1. Thet in view of the early summoning of Parliament 
and the disquieting rumours by which it has been accom- 
panied, of the warlike tone of a portion of the Press, and of 
the widespread anxiety which is disturbing the public mind 
and seriously affecting the trade and industry of the country, 
this Conference feels bound to record, in the most emphacic 
manner. its conviction that auy departure from the neutrality 
bitherto observed in the war now being waged between 
Russia and Turkey, would be a blunder and a crime.” 


Moved by the Rev. H. BatcuEr or, seconded by Rev. G. 8. 
INGRAM, supported ty G. F. Wuite, Esq., D.L, J. F., 
and E. B. Unpgrxui.u, Esq., LL.D. 

“2. That thie Conference heartily welcomes the recent 
statement of the Earl of Carnarvon, sustaining its view as 
to the insanity of any attempt to plunge Great Britain into® 
a conflict, for which there is not even a reasonab'e pretext, 
and which would, in fect, be undertaken ia support of an 
effete and cruel despotism ; which would be opposed to the 
public opinion of Europe, in which it would have the cer- 
tainty of great loss and disaster, without the possibility 
any real advantage, and which stands condemued by every 
true consideration of true national interest, as well as o 
Christian principle and humanity, aud that it calls upon the 
Government to maintain the policy laid down, not only by 
the Colonial Secretary, in his late speech, but by other mem- 
bers of the Ministry in their speeches, down to the latest 
declaration of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs.” 


Moved 7 the Rev. Dr. Ration, seconded by the Rev. 
J. P. Cuown, supported by the Rev. Dr. ALLON. 

“3, That a committee be appointed to watch the progress 
of events, and take such measures as may seem expedient 
for the 1 — of securing the expression of the public 
opinion of Nunconformisis, if circumstances should render 
it necessary,” 

Moved by Wittiam Epwarps, Esq., J. P., seronded by 
J. B. Fintu, Esq. 

“4, That these resolutions be advertised, and that a copy 
be forwarded to the Earl of Derby and the Right Hou. 
W. E. Gladstone, M. P.“ 


rs, and held in the 
878; Samuel Morley, 


(Signed) SAMUEL MORLEY, Chairman. 
J. GUINNESS ROGERS, Secretary. 
1 HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the members 
of this Society will be held at the MEMORIAL HALL, 
Farringdon-street, E. C., on Wepnespay, the [6th day of 
January, 1878, at 4 o'clock, for the purpose of considering 
and coming to a definite decision upon a scheme for the re- 

isation of this Society. 
ted copies, embodying the scheme of reorganisation, 
may be obtained of the undersigned. 
(By order of the Committee), 
J. H. WILSON, Secretary. 


x Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street. 
ATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 


SERMONS to YOUNG MEN will be preached on 
Sunpay, January 13, at Three p.m., in the CITY 
TEMPLE, Holborn Viaduct, ore Rev. T. B. STEPHEN- 
SON, B. A., Governor of the an Children's Home; 
and in the Evening at ST. CLEMENT DANES CHURCA, 
Strand, by the Rev. STENTON EARDLEY, B. A., Vicar of 
Emmanuel Church, Streatham Common. Service com- 


mencing at Se m. 
wee ROBERT RAE, Secretary. 
$37, Strand, W. C., January 1, 1878. 
HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


i Office—58, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
Capital—£100,000. 
Trustaxs—Sir Frederick M. Williams, Bart, M. P., Thomas 
Horatio Harris, Esq., Thomas Lambert, Esq. 

All kiods of Life Assurauce Business effected. Special 
advantages to total abstainers. Second-class lives assured. 
Six Triennial Bouuses distributed, Next bonus year, 1878. 
Agents wanted, Apply to 

ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


EW COLLEGE LONDON, 


The CLASSES MEET AGAIN, after the Christmas 
Recess, on Tossa, January 8. There will be a Course of 
Lectures on Chemistry, ning immediately, adapted to 
the Matriculation of the University of London; 
and in some others of the Arts Classes there is such an 
arrangement of su and of fees as to facilitate the 
entrance of Lay Students after the recess. 

All necessary information may be obtained from the under. 
Bg 


ned, at the College, Finchley-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 


TND HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


PrincrpaLts—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature. . Mrs. C. L. BALroux & Prof. 
Mor ey, University Coll. 

Botan » ... Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll, 

French Language * „„ Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language ... „ Dr. Wenge, Dulwich Coll. 


Italian „ Prof. FAME I0, LL. U. 
ponte Modern History Dr. Kem8nezap, Dulwich Coll. 


English Language ... „ G. E. West, Esq. 
Physical Geography... „ Prof. SEELEY, Kio Coll. 
Music Theory, „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 
Piano and Harmonium en... — 18 Din. 
i Organ... .. Signor Garcia. 
— and Painti ** EC. Migs, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical ies Rev. J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8. 


Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PRINCIPALS. 


A COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
ANGLESEA HOUSE, IPSWICH. 
(Established in 1866.) . 


Principal—MIS8SS BUTLER, 
Assisted by Masters and English and Foreign Teachers. 


The method of Education adopted aims at securing 
thoroughness, exactness, and system in study, ou the basis 
of the Cambridge Local Examinations. Senior and Junior 
Candidates have anoually presented themselves from the 
College since 1866, and with marked success. 

The course of study includes—Reading, Writing, Spelling, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Globes, English History, Literature, 
English Language, Grammar, the elements of the Natural 
Sciences, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Algebra, and 
Latin. 


PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS, 


Miss Butter and Certifi- 

cated Teachers. Bible Study & English Subjects, 
Madlle Dupont (Parisienne) French. 
Herr PRATORIUS ... „ German Professor. 
Dr. J. E. TAYLOR ... .. Sevence Lecturer. é 
Miss CAMIDGE „ Music. Teacher (Pro‘essiona)). 
L. Nunn, Esq., Mus, Bac. Music Master. 
Mr. W. Noa ... Music Master. 
L. Nunn, Esq., Mus, Bac. Singing. 
Miss CAMIDGE ... ... Singing and Glee Class (Profes- 
Miss NortTu ... Harp. (sional), 
Miss BuTLER „„ Drawing and Painting. 
Miss WINTER „ Frechand and Model Drawing. 


Mr. Pratt ... _. Calisthenics. 

Mr. PRATT ... „„ Private Dancing Class. 
Mr. Cross_ry „ Mathematics and Algebra. 
MASTER „ Latin, 


The NEXT TERM will Commence on JANUARY 29. 


For fees and further particulars please apply to the 
Principal. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR FORTY POUNDS 
A YEAR, Board, Lodging, and College Fees included. 
Outdoor Students Ten Pounds per annum. 
Several Scholarships and Exhibitions offered each Session. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
(ABERYSTW YTB). 
Paesipent.—The RT. HON. LORD ABERDARE, 
PrincipaAL.—REV. THOMAS CHARLES EDWARDS, 
M. A, Uxon and Lond, 
PROPESSORS. 
Greek—The PRINCIPAL. 
Latin—J. M. ANGUS, * ¥ (Cantab.) 
Hebrew—H. ETHE, Esq., Ph.D. (Leipsig. 
English—-W, J. CRAIG, „M. A. (Dub we 
Welsh—Rev. D. SILVAN EVANS, B.D. peter). 
Logic and Moral Philosophy—The PRINCIPAL. 
History and Political Economy—W. J. CRAIG, Esq., M.A. 
Comparative Phi J. M. ANGUS, Esq, M.A. 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy—The 
Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY, M.A, (Cantab.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Noncon.—Cordial acknowledgment of his customary 
and seasonable reminiscence, which but for inadvertence 
would have been noticed last week. 

— 


The Ronconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1878. 


— 


THE WEEK. 


Tue New Year, thanks to a double-faced 
Government, opened, as we remarked last week, 
amid political anxieties and alarms. Semi- 
official or officious papers had given out that 
the object of convening Parliament before the 
customary period was to demand increased 
estimates, which, as things were, was inter- 
preted as a resolution to inaugurate a policy 
of menace that might lead to war. On Friday 
last the country began to breathe freely, owing 
to the unexpected and remarkable speech of 
Lord Carnarvon. His lordship, in receiving a 
deputation of Cape merchants, went out of his 
way to utter some weighty and pacific words 
on the Eastern Question. He said that the 
Government had not offered to mediate,”’ still 
less to intervene, between Russia and 
Turkey, but had ‘‘ conveyed overtures of peace 
between one belligerent and another.” They 
had received an answer, but it conveyed no 
affront or insult to England. While, on the one 
hand, he hoped this country would notlash itself 
into a nervousapprehension of so-called British 
honour and interests,” on the other he vindi- 
cated the right of England as a member of the 
European family to havea distinct voice in tho 
final decision of the terms of peace. His lord- 
ship further said that the Government desired to 
uphold the honour and self-respect of this 
country, but trusted that no one was insane 
enough” to desire a repetition of the Crimean 
war. This weighty and significent speech sent 
up the funds, reassured the commercial world, 
and was diligently explained away by the 
Prime Minister’s organs, which it rebuked. 
Next day Lord Carnarvon went to Osborne 
and had an audience of the Queen, and on 
Saturday rumours were rife of Ministerial 
dissensions and his lordship's resignation. 
On Monday, however, the Secretary for the 
Colonies was present at a Cabinet Council, and 
as another meeting is to be held this day, we 
may conclude with the Daily News that, though 
thus far the result is satisfactory to those who 
desire that England should be kept out of an 
unjustifiable war, the crisis can hardly be 
said to be yet over. 


Lord Carnarvon does not see any difficulty 
in reconciling the Russian and the English 
view as to ulterior negotiations, provided there 
is ‘‘ reasonable management and moderation on 
each side.” If hitherto there has been such mode- 
ration, why this significant note of warning? 
Russia having claimed the right of separate 
negotiation with Turkey, our Government have, 
it would appear, required to be a party under 
the Treaty of Paris, “not merely to the final 
settlement, but to the preliminary discussion of 
its terms.” The Cabinet of St. Petersburg pro- 
poses first the conclusion of an armistice, and 
afterwards the negotiation of terms of peace. 
They have somewhat reluctantly surrendered 
their objections to an armistice, there being 
‘‘ certain technical questions to be discussed in 
the suspension of hostilities that must be 
settled by the military authorities.” They in- 
sist, however, that England shall be a party to 
the final settlement of the Eastern Question, 
with a view to the protection of her own inte- 
rests. But what are those interests as distinct 
from those of the other Powers of Europe? 
Why should we protest in limine against these 
negotiations, when Austria with her vast inte- 
rests at stake does not? Are the British 
Government,” as the Times asks, really 
neutral, and really resolved, like other Powers, 
to interfere only in case it should become 
necessary in the final result to protect the inte- 
rests they have defined; or is our Ministry, or 


influential members of it, still hankering after | 


some kind of independent interposition in 
behalf of the existing order of things in the 
Ottoman Empire?” If not, why does the 
Porte insididusly ask England alone if it is justi- 
fied in entering upon direct negotiations with 
Russia for an armistice ? 


Such considerations show the great value 
of the movement that has been taking place 
all over the country in favour of the main- 
tenance of English neutrality. These remark- 
able and wide-spread demonstrations, in which 
Chambers of Commerce, public bodies of all 
kinds, Nonconfurmist churches and associa- 
tions, not a few clergymen, and a few Con- 
servative M.P.’s have taken part, have given 
great moral support to the peace party in the 
Cabinet, and done much to curb that irri- 
tating and defiant spirit which is eager to 
drag the nation into another Russian war. 
No doubt the luminous speech of Mr. Forster 
at Bradford, in which he ably and elaborately 
combated and demolished the fallacies of the 
war party, has greatly contributed to the present 
state of public feeling. We may gather from 
the tone of this cautious Liberal leader, as 
well as from the remarks of Sir Henry James 
and other conspicuous members of the 
Opposition, that the Liberal party will 
be prepared to give voice to the strong 
feeling throughout the country against any 
violation of our neutrality. But as Mr. Glad- 
stone says in bis letter to Mr. Chamberlain, 
“we know not what a day may bring forth.” 


A telegram from Berlin, published this morn- 
ing, says that the Russian Government, 
having consented to enter into negotiations for 
an armistice, even if preliminaries of peace are 
not settled beforehand, the conclusion of a 
truce is possible. We learn also from Pera 
that yesterday the Porte received a despatch 
from our Foreign Office recommending that 
application should be made to the Ozar for the 
terms on which an armistice could be arranged, 
and that the Porte is strongly disposed to 
accept this advice. 


There is but a faint prospect that the terms 
of the proposed armistice—which include, it is 
understood, the surrender of one of the Danubian 
fortresses—will be accepted at Constantinople. 
There, in consequence of serious charges made 
in the Turkish Parliament, and the general 
hostility of that assembly, the Sultan’s 
Ministers, and even Mahmoud Damad re- 
signed, and there seemed to be for a moment 
the prospect of a peace administration. But 
only for a moment. Mahmoud and his col- 
leagues are again in power, but Reouf Pasha 
becomes Commander-in-Chief. Sulieman Pasha, 
who was thought to be aiming ata dictatorship, 
is only to command an army corps under him, 
and vigorous measures are being taken for the 
defence of Constantinople as well as Adria- 
nople. 


In the neighbourhood of the last-named 
city, now well fortified and defended by heavy 
artillery, a large army is collected. In spite of 
the severe weather, it may soon see active ser- 
vice. The movement effected by a Russian 
corps in crossing with incredible toil the 
Etropol Balkans, and thus, by a series of night 
advances along the mountain s, and down 
the icy slopes, turning the strong\positions of 
Kamarli and Arab Konak, combined with the 
threatening position of a strong Servian force to 
the westward, enabled General Gourko to march 
upon Sofia, which was hastily evacuated by 
the Turks. Here the invaders found vast 
stores and not less than 8,000 wounded 
Turks, and they have now ua secure base 
of operations south of the Balkans, and can 
draw their supplies partly from the neighbouring 
country and partly from Servia. In northern 
Bulgaria the armies of the Czarewitch and 
General Zimmermann are paralysed by the 
cold weather, and the scarcity of supplies, 
which can with difficulty be conveyed across 
the Danube. But that great river 1s now 
thoroughly frozen over. While the Servians 
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blockade, as well as they are able, both 
Widdin and Nish, no attempt is made to 
invest Rustchuk or Silistria. What the Russian 
forces in the field are suffering from cold, 
disease, and hunger is not fully revealed. But 
we hear of scores of soldiers perishing of cold, 
and of whole trains of provisions and ammuni- 
tion being entombed in, and having to be dug 
out of, the snow. 


The visionary difficulties associated with so- 
called British interests are, in spite of the 
efforts of panic-mongers, one by one disappear- 
ing. There is, for instance, the question of 
the free passage of the Dardanelles. If Russia 
has really put forward any claim to the exclu- 
sive right of a passage through those straits, it 
appears to have been abandoned. The Courts 
of Berlin and Vienna are adverse to any such 
pretension, unless it is to be shared by all 
maritime nations. But the throwing open of 
the Channel to and from the Black Sea would 
not suit the objects of the Russian Cabinet, 
which does not care that the ships of war o¢ 
every State should have free access to the 
Euxine, and has therefore, according to the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times, 
allowed its exclusive claim to drop. At pre- 
sent this highway is closed to the navies of 
Europe by the Treaty of Paris, and the im- 
policy of maintaining that exclusion is very 
ably argued in a paper signed by such eminent 
men as Mr. E. A. Freeman, Canon Liddon, Dr. 
Humphrey Sandwith, Mr. Oarlyle, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Froude, and Mr. Robert Browning. 
They say :— ä 

We are unable to see how the present 


other Power Great 

tain the probibit b 

created a co 

anno to in time of peace, but offering little 


prospect. ofthe Russian fleet freely entering the 
If, however, Russia now prefers the present 
prohibition to a neutralisation of the Straits 
and it must be one or the other, for her ex- 
clusive right to their navigation is not to be 
thought of—nothing more need be said, except 
that the Tyroophiles have been deprived of one 
of their keenest weapons of attack. 


These gentlemen have also just been robbed 
of another instrument of agitation. A few 
weeks ago we were told that in order to 
make the route to India safe it would be neces- 
sary for us somehow to get possession of 
Egypt, and that Parliament was summoned 
earlier than usual in order w ratify an arrange- 
ment for transferring the Sultan’s suzerainty 
over that country, for which a good round sum 
was to be paid, so that the safety of the Suez 
Oanal might be assured. The report may 
have been altogether groundless, but it was 
keenly discussed in France, and obtained such 
credit in diplomatic circles as to have eli 
an inquiry from the Marquis d’Harcourt. Lord 
Derby has within the last few days,” says the 
Observer, informed the French Ambassador 
that no action in respect of Egypt is contem- 
plated by the British Government in any even- 
tuality that may arise. So weare not going to 
seize Egypt, with or without a pretext ; but the 
champions of the Ottoman cause in this country 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the re- 
sources of Egypt, as well as of Turkey, and even 
of Tunis, to which British bondholders have 
looked for their dividends, are being swallowed 
up in the ineffectual resistance of the Turks 
which would have long since ceased but for the 
encouragement of the British Government and 


a section of the British people. 


The annual trade circulars which have ap- 
peared during the past week refer to the war 
in the East, the Indian famine, and labour 
complications at home, as among the chief 
reasons why there has been no revival of com- 
mercial activity during the twelve months. 
But it is to be moted that the restriction of 
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industrial enterprise has not been considerable, | 


that there has been no very marked falling off 
of exports during the year, and that though 
the margin of profits in connection with 
our principal manufactures has been small, 
owing to the great fall in prices, the actual 
production has not scriously diminished. But 
the iron and coal trades are a marked excep- 
tion. The paralysis which has come over these 
important industries has been the cause of 
great hardships and privation to the mining 
population, as well as of heavy losses to their 
employers, and there are no present signs of a 
change for the better. 


Through the opportune agency of the special 
correspondent of the Daily News, the country 
has learnt the depth and bitterness of the dis- 
tress that prevails over the mining districts of 
South Wales. He tells us that Merthyr and 
its motley population are literally fed by the 
great iron works. Dowlais, Cyfarthfa, 
Pendarren, Pentrebach, Duffryn—of these 
all save Dowlais are at this time shut 
up, and Dowlais is not wofking full 
time. What this means to Merthyr is simply 
and literally starvation. It is not a new sen- 
sation for the people, for there are thousands of 
amilies who have not had a full week’s food 
since the miners went out in January, 1873. 
Any money they might have put by in times of 
prosperity began to melt then, and its exis- 
tence is now a mere tradition; and for fully 
three years men and women have been 
existing rather than living, picking up 
just enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether.” It is not, remarks the writer, 
„that a temporary disagreement has arisen 
between masters and men, but that trade is 
absolutely dead. The men who would work at 
anything on any terms cannot get work.“ 
The correspondent’s detailed description of the 
want and misery endured by these suffering 
but patient workmen is terrible. He states, 
for instance, that in the homes of many 
families not even a basin or a dish 
could be found to obtain supplies from 
the soup-kitchens. These accounts have greatly 
moved public feeling. The benevolent contri- 
butions that have poured in have sufficed to 
provide a daily dinner for 2,000 of the desti- 
tute children of Merthyr. The appeals made 
by the senior member (Mr. Richard) and the 
vicar of Merthyr have been most liberally re- 
sponded to, but the relief fund suffices only 
to touch the fringe of the calamity which has 
come upon that town and district. Still, it isa 
great thing to mitigate distress which cannot 
wholly be removed; and these dinners at least 
should be continued. 


Within the next two or three weeks there 
will be two Parliamentary elections in Scot- 
land. It might be thought that they would 
be favourable occasions for testing public 
opinion on the disestablishment question. At 
present, however, the problem is, how the 
Liberal cause can succeed when it has a 
number of rival competitors in the field against 
a united Tory party. Thus, for the Greenock 
vacancy there are two real rivals—Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Currie—who are said to have agreed 
to allow Lord Hartington to adjudicate on their 
respective claims. It is now reported that 
both will go to the poll, which apparently 
means that this Radical constitutency will be 
handed over to Sir James Fergusson, the Con- 
servative candidate, who comes out in the 
interests of the Established Kirk. There is 
also a harum-scarum Radical in the field. 
Another Radical candidate is promised, and 
Mr. Biggar, M.P., is about to address the 
hapless electors of Greenock on the 
policy which Ireland asks her children 
and friends to pursue at British elections.” 
Perhaps in the coming fortnight the’ Liberals 
of that burgh will be able to present a united 
front by the choice of only one candidate, and 
thus vindicate the claims of Scotchmen to 
superior common-sense in electoral matters. 
The death of Lord Kinnaird, too, creates another 


Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, succeeding to the title. 
We hope that the city of Perth, which also has 
a Radical reputation, will eschew the example 
of Greenock. But already two Liberal candi- 
dates are spoken of, and the Tories show signs 
of a resolution to contest the seat. It may bo 
that in both constituencies there will even- 
tually be a fair contest. If not, and if 
throughout Scotland personal pretensions are 
to be now preferred to the claims of principle, 
then Lord Beaconsfield need not fear that early 
appeal te the country which he is said to desire, 


THE TELEPHONE. 
( Continued. ) 


Having given a brief description of the chief forms 
of telephones, we propose now to mention some of 
the uses to which Professor Bell’s articulating tele- 
phone has been already applied. As the instrument 
is still further developed and perfected, fresh work 
will doubtless be found for it, for it has already 
proved successful even in unexpected directions. 
The telephone is certain to be of great use 
between places not far apart, where special wires 
can be employed for it. Business men have already 
found it a great convenience, enabling them to send 
messages between their various offices, to the 
wharf, and soon. There is no difficulty in learning 
to use it, as there is in ordinary telegraphic in- 
struments, so that we are not surprised to find that 
some three thonsand telephones are already in 
actual use in the United States alone; and in many 
mines in California aad other parts telephonic com- 
munication has been long succeesfully carried on. 
To test the limit to which articulate sounds can be 
conveyed, Dr. Muirhead has constructed artificial 
cables resembling, as nearly as possible, in their 
electric condition those in actual use. By this 
means it has been found possible to carry on con- 
versation, every word of which was easily and dis- 
tinctly heard, through a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty miles of this artificial cable. With greater 
lengths, the voice became muffled, until at last only 
indistinct mutterings were heard, as though the 
head of the speaker were under a blanket. A hun- 
dred and fifty miles appears, therefore, to be the 
present limit to which articulation can be conveyed 
on sea - lines; on land wires, where less resistance 
is experienced by the current, greater distances can 
be traversed. The longest cable actually spoken 
through is that between Dublin and Holyhead, 
whose length is sixty-seven miles ; in these experi- 
ments words and songs were clearly heard at either 
end, but in a somewhat muffled tone of voice. 

The English Post Office Department is making 
arrangements with a view to adopting the Bell 
telephone as part of its telegraph system, its mani- 
fest advantages over the instruments now in use 
being—its simplicity, the long and costly training 
needed for other instruments being thus abolished, 
and its comparative cheapness. 

In Germany, no patent having been taken out 
there, the telephone is already extensively used. 
It has superseded the ordinary telegraph service in 
many instances, and is in constant use between the 
General Post Office and the Telegraph Office at 
Berlin. It was also stated, though it has been con- 
tradicted, that telephonic communication had been 
established between Bismarck’s country residence 
and his office in Berlin, two hundred and thirty 
miles distant, by means of the ordinary telegraph- 
wires. 

It is reported that a number of telephones are 
being made for experimental use in the Russian 
army. Should the experiments prove successful, 
they will doubtless become an important factor in 
future warfare. Generals will be able to issue 
secret commands without fear of detection, and 
newspaper correspondents may hope to send home 
unmutilated accounts of the battles fought—for 
who is to prevent a quiet conversation, even though 
the hearer may be a hundred miles distant ? 

An American professor has lately conceived the 
idea of using the telephone in connection with bal- 
loons, so that aeronauts need not be cut off from 
communication with the earth, but this has not at 
present been put into practice. 

One of the most recent, as well as one of the most 
successful, uses to which the telephone has been 
put, is amethod enabling divers to hold communica- 
tion with those above gronnd. A small telephone 
is placed inside the diver’s helmet, and no separate 
telegraph wire needs to be used, as it is found that 
the wire, which is coiled up inside a diver’s breath- 
ing-pipe, for the purpose of withstanding the pres- 
sure of the water, answers every purpose. A 


Scotch vacancy—his brother, the well-known | telephone is attached to the upper end of this wire, 


the lower end of which is connected with the tele- 
phone inside the helmet, and by this simple 
arrangement conversation can be easily carried on, 


To miners, also, the telephone promises to prove 
a most useful and important instrument. Wire, 
cased in India-rubber, to insure the necessary 
insulation, being conveyed from the surface or the 
manager's office, to any desired point in the mine, 
a telephone is fixed at either end, and the apparatus 
is complete in a short space of time and with small 
expense. Ip one series of experiments the arrange- 
ments were all completed within fifteen minutes ; 
conversation was then easily carried on, and 4 lec- 
ture on the telephone given above ground was 
heard by a double audience—by those in the office 
as well as by those underground. In another 
experiment the wire was purposely cut, and it was 
found that conversation could still be carried on 
when two men held the broken ends and so became 
a part of the conducting medium. 


Mr. Hall, Government Inspector of Mines, has 
made an arrangement by which he hopes the tele- 
phone will be of service in regulating the ventila- 
tion of mines, many of the instruments now used 
for that purpose being easily tampered with. By 
using bis airnometer this will be impossible. It 
consists of a delicate windmill, which, after a cer- 
tain number of revolutions, sets the telephone in 
action, causing a click. An observer overhead can 
thus tell the rate at which the current of air in the 
mine is running by the rapidity of these clicks. The 
overseer can thus test, at any moment, the exact 
state of the ventilation in the mine. 

Perhaps the most curious of Professor Bell’s 
recent experiments is one showing the very slight 
connection that is needed to establish communica- 
tion by the telephone. Standing on a board, with 
simply a blade of grass or the petal of a daisy 
touching his foot, he heard a musical note sung by 
a friend standing some distance away on a grass 
plot, and with whom the earth formed the only con- 
nection. On removing the daisy or blade of grass, 
the sound was no longer audible ; showing that so 
small a thing had actually conveyed to him the 
sound vibrations. 

Professor Bell has transmitted sound through 
the bodies of sixteen people, standing in a double 
row, only the first and last in each row having in 
their hands the ends of the telephone wire. The 
sounds from one instrument have been distinctly 
heard by five listeners stationed at as many separate 
receivers, and in the opposite way. Part-singing has 
also been successfally transmitted, each singer hold- 
ing a telephone, whose wires were united at one re- 
ceiving instrument. In May of last year, Professor 
Bell connected his instrument in Boston with a con- 
cert-hall in a town forty-three miles distant, and songs, 
part-singing, cornet solos, &., were distinctly heard 
by an audience more than forty miles away from the 
performers, It has been truly said that the in- 
vention has passed out of the region of specula- 
tion, and ingenious minds are constantly finding 
new work for it to do.“ 


In all these experiments, it must be borne in 
mind that it is far easier to make a prolonged 
musical note audible to a large number, or at a 
great distance away from the source of sound, than 
to reproduce with equal clearness the quickly 
changing inflections of the voice in speaking. There 
is no doubt, however, that telephones will soon be 
in general use in England, though the prohibitive 
price that the English company, who have obtained 
the exclusive right of their manufacture in this 
country, have seen fit to place upon the instru- 
ment, will somewhat hinder its development. 
They are easily and simply made, however, and the 
various parts can be purchased separately, and when 
put together, a fairly good telephone is obtained at 
a small cost. Professor Barrett has constructed a 
homely little instrument, at a cost of about five- 
pence, by which he has been able to converse with 
friends at a distance of a hundred yards or more, 
This is his recipe—Take a wooden tooth-powder 
box, make a hole about the size of a half-crown 
piece in the lid and the bottom of the box. Cut a 
disc of tinned iron, a little larger this hole, 
(a preserved meat tin can be made to furnish the 
material for this disc) and place it on the outside of 
the bottom of the box, fixing the cover over 
it. The flat side of the cover must be 
against the flat bottom of tae box. Then place 
on one end of a small bar-magnet a small cotton 
or silk reel, winding round the reel some iron 
wire, whose ends are left free. One end of the 
magnet must now be placed as close to the disc as 
possible, but without touching it, and the telephone 
is complete. Make a similar arrangement for the 


other end, connect the two with wire, and words, 
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slowly and distinctly spoken at one end, will be 


clearly heard at the opposite end. 

Those who are not acquainted with the telephone 
are likely to be at first disappointed with it. It 
must always be borne in mind that the sound is 
necessarily feeble, and the listener, in order to hear 
any sound at all, has, therefore, to place his ear 
close to the telephone, at the same time shutting 
out as far as possible all extraneous sounds. With 
Bell’s telephone, it is therefore impossible for 
more than one listener at a time to hear what is 
being said at the opposite end, unless, as can be 
done, more than one receiving instrument is em- 
ployed. The sound has also a distinctly metallic 
character of its own, but on becoming accustomed 
to this and to the curious far-away effect of the 
voice, all inflections, changes of tone or of voice, can 
be easily recognised, Not only speaking and singing, 
but all kinds of sound—laughter, crying, hissing, 
coughing, clapping of hands, cheers, &c., can be 
reproduced by this wonderful little instrument. As 
our friend Punch says :— 


To hope for its success there's solid ground, 
Since all admit its principle ts sound, 


Beligions und Benominutional Rebos. 


The Rev. W. F. Clarkson, B.A., of Lincoln, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of the church at Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

A bazaar held at Horwich (the Rev. F. G. Collier, 
pastor) has realised 2701. The Mayor of Bolton 
and the vicar and curate of the parish were present 
at the opening ceremony. 

The Rev. Jonah Reeve, on retiring from his pas- 
torate at Stowmarket, has been presented with a 
purse containing 500/. ‘‘asa grateful tribute for 
his faithful and efficient ministry,” for nineteen 


ears. 
f After a residence of nearly thirteen years the 
Rev. J. J. Couzens has resigned the pastorate of 
the church at Totnes, Devon, and has been pre- 
sented with a testimonial by the church and con- 
gregatien, in recognition of his long and faithful 
services. 

The Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church has received from the 
Misses Brooke (sisters of the late Mr. John Brooke, 
Q.C.), a donation of 1, 000“. for the Sustentation 
Fund, The donors are members of the Church of 
Ireland. 

With a view to increase the efficiency of open-air 

reachers, the committee of the Open-air Mission 
— arranged for the Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey to 
give a course of lectures on the art of reading and 
speaking, to be delivered on four consecutive 
Friday evenings, commencing on the 11th inst., in 
the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 48, Great Marlborough-street. 

Declining strength has compelled the Rev. T. M. 
Newnes to resign the pastorate of the church at 
Little Hadham, Herts, after holding it for upwards 
of ten years. At a meeting of members of the 
church, seatholders and their friends, held in Ford 


testimonial, expressive 
of respect for his character and work. 

Mr. C. E. Lewis, M. P. for the city of London- 
derry, on Friday laid in the memorial - 
stone of a new Presbyterian church at present being 
erected in that city, at a cost of 10,000/., by the 
Rev. Jackson Smyth’s co tion. At the cere- 
mony the chair was occupied by the Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland (the Rev. George Bellis), and there was 
a large assemblage. Mr. Lewis delivered an address 
after the ceremony. 

SNOW-HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WoLVER- 
HAMPTON.—On New Year's Day the members of 
the church and con ion presented the Rev. 
Henry Irving with an address and a purse of 
‘‘as a token of esteem and love.” The ad 
states that during the two years of the present pas- 
torate ‘‘ the zeal and earnestness of the church have 
been quickened, the staff of church workers has 
been largely increased, each de t of labour 
has been helped and strengthened, while the unity 
of the fellewship has been entirely retained.” 

Mr. Spurceon’s Coiitece.—The annual social 
reunion of the students of the Pastor’s College 
connected with the Metropolitan Tabernacle was 
. on * — at = Tabernacle, 

ewington Butts. A num of the t 
and present members of ‘the coll 4 
together in the schoolroom, and later in the even- 
ing a ng was held in the room above for the 
interchange of experiences. Mr. aparece, whose 
reappearance on the platform after his severe 
illness elicited a warm greeting, explained that the 
object with which the Pastor’s College had been 
founded was the further instruction in the doctrines 
of the Baptist denomination of those intending to 
devote themselves to the pastorate. The college 
had had a prosperous career, no fewer than 413 
ministers—a very large percentage of the Baptist 

storate—hLaving —— through it since the esta - 

lishment of the c exclusive of colporteurs 
and workers of various other grades. Several of 
the past students also 1 the meeting, and 
Mr. Spurgeon afterwards gave his well-known 
lecture, entitled ‘‘Sermons in Candles,” with 
emblematic illustrations. 


partook of tea | 


NONCONFORMISTS AND NEUTRALITY IN 
THE EAST. 


A meeting of representative Nonconformists, con- 
vened by circular, was held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, on Friday afternoon, to con. 
sider the expediency of taking measures for the pur- 
pose of eliciting a public expression of the opinion of 
the Nonconformists of London in favour of the main- 
tenance of neutrality in the Eastern War.” Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., occupied the chair, and 
among those present were the Revs, Dr. Allon, Dr. 
Raleigh, Dr. Edmond, Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Newth, 
Dr. Morrison, Dr, Underhill, J. G. Rogers, Newman 
Hall, Professor McAll, G. M. Murphy, H. 
Batchelor, J. H. Wilson, J. B. Heard, W. M. 
Statham, A. Hannay, J. P. Chown, Messers. G. F. 
White, Andrew Dunn, Hy. Wright, H. R. Elling- 
ton, A. Spicer, C. Shepheard, A. H. Baynes, J. B. 
Birth, W. Edwards, J. Carvell Williams, T. Chat- 
feild Clarke, T. Curwen, A. Leslie, and J. P. 
Bacon. A telegram had been received from Sir 
Charles Reed expressing his concurrence, and also 
his regret at being unable to be present. Mr. 
McArthur, M. P., had also sent a letter to the same 
effect. 

The Chairman said that that conference of the 
representatives of various Nonconformist bodies had 
its origin in the undoubtedly anxious condition of 
the pu 
into war, much of that anxiety being attributable 
to the exceedingly eccentric character of the head 
of the Government. That had to some extent been 
allayed within the last forty-eight hours by the 
utterance of Lord Carnarvon, me they might feel 
satisfied that there existed in the Cabinet a very 
strong and influential section which appeared to be 


in strict accordance with the opinion of the country ; of 


and they could not doubt that before Lord Beacons. 
field could lead the country into war he would have 
to overcome some stout opponents among thé 
members of the Government. A great deal had 
been said about British interests, but it was hardly 
— to overrate the damage which would be 
e to British interests by engaging in hostilities. 
Mr. Cobden twenty years ago estimated at 120 
millions sterling the amount of British 
always afloat ; he (Mr. Morley) ventured to state 
from his knowledge of commercial matters that the 
amount at the present time was Aot less than 200 
millions—twice the amount of other Euro 
nations combined. Every shilling of that would be 
in jeopardy if we were mixed up in a European war, 
besides which there would be an enormous contrac- 
tion of our manufacturing industry, involving a 
large amount of destitution among the working 
classes. Already they were anticipating that, owing 
to the fear of such a contingency, orders from Aus- 
tralia would be countermanded. So soon as Eng- 
land took a step in that direction other European 
Powers would declare themselves, and if we de- 
from —— to take the side of Turkey 
e believed we not have an ally throughout 
Eur He hoped that at all events the conference 


would decide upon the appointment of a Committee 
of Vigilance. e public 1 — of the great mass 
of the people w be, he believed, against such a 
committal of the mo some of them feared 
might be on the the necessity should arise 
they must be to evoke an expression of 
that feeling. (Applause.) 

Rev. J. Guinness Rocers read the drafts of 


the resolutions which it was proposed to submit to 
the conference. He said it seemed almost 
insanity to suppose that the Cabinet would be 
hurried into a course which an influential member 
had so recently characterised as insane ; and it 
might be fairly so ed if there was an ordi 
man at the head of the Government. For hi 

he could not help distrusting the action of the 
Cabinet when it seemed to be most promising, as he 
could not feel sure how far that section of the 
Cabinet which was in favour of peace would be able 
to cope with the art and intrigue against which they 
would have to contend. 

The Rev. Dr. Epmonp said he quite agreed with 
the remark of Mr. Rogers. If they had not at the 
head of the Government a mystery man—a man who 
seemed to be a mystery to every one—they might 
rest satisfied with the recent utterances of Lord 
Carnarvon. As it was, it became the duty of the 
country to stand on its watchtower with unslum- 
bering eye. He could hardly understand how Lord 
Carnarvon, the Marquis of Salisbury, and Mr. 
Cross, whose sentiments seemed so patriotic and 
philanthropic, could remain in the Cabinet under 
such leadership, unless it was that, knowing they 
had at the helm of affairs one who might in a 
moment drive the ship upon the rocks, they thought 
they could best serve the interests of the country by 
remaining to watch over him. As to Lord Derby, 
he felt no such surprise, as he seemed to be rather 
of an easy and somewhat sluggish temperament, 
kindly disposed, but willing enough to be governed 
by a stronger will. As to the Prime Minister, it 
seemed as if God had given him to this country in 
His anger ; as a people we did nok know our mercies 
when we had them. What he feared was lest a 
fever fit should seize this country, and we should in 
some way be irrevocably committed to & war on 
behalf of that tyranny which has desolated the 
Eastern lands with blood and shame. 

Mr. Henry WRIGUx, in moving the first resolu- 
tion, expressed his hope that the benen of this 
country would be to stand aside until hostilities 
between the belligerents had been brought to a 
close, and that then England would take part with 
other European Powers in settling the question upon 
a satisfactory footing. 


lic mind in reference to the risk of drifting” 
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Some verbal alterations were discussed, and the 
resolution, which was then seconded by Dr. Edmond, 
was unanimously adopted as follows: 

That in view of the summoning of Parliament at so 
early a date and the disquieting rumours aby which it 
bas accompanied, of the bellicose tone of a portion 
of the press, and the widespread anxiety which is dis- 
turbing the public mind, and seriously affecting the 
trade and industry of the country, this conference feels 
called upon to record in the moat emphatic manner its 
conviction that a departure from the neutrality which 
the nation bas hitherto observed in the sanguinary war 
now being waged between Russia aud Turkey would be 
not only a blunder but a crime, 

The Rev. Henry Barcuetor moved, and the 
Rev. G. S. Incram seconded, the next resolution: 

That this Conference heartily welcomes the recent 
statement of the Earl of Carnarvon, sustaining its view 
as to the insanity of any attempt to plunge Great 
Britain in o a conflict for which there is not even a 
reasonable pretext, and which would in fact be under- 
taken in support of an effete and cruel despotism which 
would be «pposed to the public opivion of Europe, in 
which it would have the certainty of great loss and 
disaster without the possibility of any real advantage, 
and which stands condemned by every consideration of 
true national interest as woll as of Christian principle 
and humanity ; and that it calls upon the Government 
to maintain the policy laid down not only by the 
Colonial Secretary in his late speech, but by other 
members of the Ministry in their speeches, down to the 
latest declaration of the Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. G. F. Wurrx, in supporting the resolution, 
expressed the hope that a large proportion of the 
Government were in h accord with that feeling 
of the country which found expression in the first 
instance at the meeting in St. James's Hall. 

Dr. UNDERHILL said he believed that all sections 
N — were on the —_ issue. 
They must not forget that tbo Ministry in all its parts 
were commited only to conditional neutrality. For 
himself he should not be prepared to justify war for 
the purpose of closing the Dardanelles against 


The CHarrMan ruled that that question was not 
before the meeting. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Some discussion then took place as to the advisa- 
bility of holding public meetings at this of 
affairs, The Revs, Dr. Raleigh, Dr. Allon, J. P. 
Chown, A. Hannay, W. M. Statham, and others 
took part in the discussion. 

Mr. CaRvELL WILLIAMS drew attention to the 
fact that Lord Beaconsfield had never withdrawn 
or ined away his speeches at Aylesbury and 
the Guildhall, which had done all the mischief, and 
which might be followed by acts worse than the 
8 es. 

Dr. Kennepy and Professor McALL 
the fear that there was an opinion spreading which 
needed to be set right by the information which 
might be afforded at public meeti 

he Rev. Newman HALL said meetings of 
the working classes had been recently held in the 
South of London, at which the feeling in favour of 
continued neutrality was unanimous. He had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Gladstone in which he 
said, I need hardly say I am not surprised at 
finding the Nonconformists both staunch and active 
at this crisis. While I am resolved to do my utmost 
against war, I am desirous not to act until indica- 
tions are such as to give proximate cause of alarm. 
Vigilance is necessary. I do not see that meetings 
for neutrality can * 

The Rev. G. M. Murruy said he had in his dis- 
trict several working men who were engaged in the 
construction of the Varna and Rustchuk Railway, 
and their testimony as to the horrors which came 
to their knowledge would turn the tide of any 
public meeting which) manifested any tendency 
towards the perpetuation of Turkish rule. 

The CrainMAn said he could name a score of 
Conservatives of standing and influence who were 
quite as anxious as any one could be as to the E 
of the Cabinet. If the Government desired to de- 
part from neutrality he believed they would have a 

resistance from some of their own supporters. 

It was ultimatel7 resolved to appoint s committee 
of vigilance, with power to call meetings if neces- 
sary. ies of the resolutions were ordered to be 
sent to Mr. Gladstune, to Lord Derby, and to every 
Nonconformist congregation a out the coun- 
try, and to be advertised in the daily press and the 
Nonconformist journals. A subscription to meet 
ex was headed by Mr. Morley and Mr. G. F. 
White with contributions of 10“. each. 

The proceedings, which had been throughout of a 
very unanimous character, closed with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 


THE LATE WILLIAM JULL, OF 
STAPLEHURST. 


The county of Kent has sustained a severe loss 
in the removal by death, on December 24, of Wil- 
liam Jull, Eeq., of Staplehurst, in the eighty-second 
year of his age. Mr. Jull was well known both in 
the county and out of it as an uncompromising 
Nonconformist and a Christian man, whose sym- 
pathy and action were ever on the side of civil and 
religious freedom. As a champion in the cause he 
espoused he has sometimes in days gone by had to 
suffer, yet as his conduct was the outcome of 
his convictions, he was esteemed for his consistency, 
even by many who held opposite religious and 
political sentiments to his own. No gentleman in 
the county was more generally known or more 
highly valued. Mr. Jull was for more than half a cen- 
tury deacon of the Congregational Church at Staple- 
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hurst, and a most acceptable preacher of the 
in the surrounding towns and villa The 
funeral took place on Saturday, the 29th, when a 
large number of friends were gathered to sympa- 
thise with the family, as well as to pay their last 
expression of esteem to the deceased. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. E. Balley, the pastor, 
assisted by the Rev. A. Turner, of Ashford, who 
offered prayer, and the Rev. J. Birdseye, of Sutton 
Valence, who delivered the address. In the course 
of this address Mr. Birdseye referred at some 
length to the character and influence of the decease:| 
gentleman. He said that no person in the county 
of Kent was more generally known, more thoroughly 
trusted, or who enjoyed a larger sphere of friend- 
ship than did William Jull, of Staplehurst. God 
blessed him with a noble physical frame, 


and a large measure of sanctified common- 
sense. His intellectual grasp of men and 
things, in all the calmness of matured judg- 


ment, enabled him to comprehend the whole of 
any matter, upon which his opinion or advice was 
solicited, Possessing a decisive will, being firm in 
his convictions, honest in the expression of them, 
and ever loyal to the right and the true, he became 
the t friend and the confidential adviser of 
all, who sought the benefit of his judicial mind. 
He was a worthy representative of our English 
Nonconformity,” and a living exponent of our Con- 
gregational polity ; the uncompromising foe of all 
kinds of bigotry, oppression, and injustice; and 
the equally sturdy opponent of hypocrisy, meanness, 
and insincerity. As a man among men, he was 
and esteemed, because he was found to be 

that which he appeared to be; and men loved his 
genial companionship, secial frankness, and gene- 
rous expreesion. Through Divine grace his natural 
endowments were enlisted in the interests of Chris- 
tianity. What he was by_nature intellectually and 
ially, sanctifiéd ‘by the truth as it is in Christ, 
secured for him the strorg attachment which binds 
our souls to him in death even as in life. His 
principles drawn from the fountain of Divine in- 
struction and saving knowledge—and practically 
adapted by him in daily life—gave him power among 
men, and won for him their loyalty and love. As 
human beings we mourn, as we admit that we 
sustain a loss which is irreparable, and that a spot is 
vacant which none other can fill. Yet we know 
that all the work which God had designed to accom- 
— by his instrumentality was completed 
fore he called him hence. The preacher 
went on to refer to the irreparable loss 
sustained by Mr. Jull’s family and by the Church 
of Christ worshipping in that place, of which 
for so many years he was a member and an 
officer, and to apply the lessons taught by the sad 
event, and he concluded by saying :—‘* Our beloved 
brother lives. He is gone, but our kinship remains 
We are children of the same Father, redeemed by 
the same Saviour, and shall all meetin the one 
Father's home, and, as with our friend, so with our. 
selves, we must vacate our places on earth, to fill 
up our places in heaven. As we go forth again for 
awhile to mingle with the busy throng along the 
highway of life, may our chastened spirits be more 
y impressed with the need of true personal 
spirituality, and journeying on, ‘ faithful unto the 
end,’ we shall in the supreme moment of nature’s 
mortal struggle rise to behold in full splendour the 
light of the Saviour’s countenance, in those glorious 
ions where no cloud shall intervene, but where 

in ‘the fulness of joy,’ and the pleasures for 
evermore,’ we shall ess the inheritance ‘ which 


is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” 

Epitome of Fetus, 5 
— , N . 


The Court remains at Osborne. On Sunday the 
Queen and Court attended Whippingham Church, 
and the Rev. G. Connor, M. A., preached. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Wednesday, and 
on Thursday the Earl of Carnarvon went to. 
Osborne, had an audience of the Queen, and re- 
mained to dine with Her Majesty. 

At the Cabinet Council on Monday Lord Carnar. 
von, contrary to the expectation of a good many 
people, was present. Another Council is to be held 


— — — —— 
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The Prince and Princess of Wales gave a tenants’ 
ball on Friday night at Sandringham. The Prince 
and Princess and their family, the Prince and 
Princess Christian, the Duke of Connaught, Count 
Gleichen, and many other guests were present. 

Prince Leopold is reported to be so seriously ill 
at Windser that he has to be wheeled from room to 
room in a chair. 


Prince Louis Napoleon (erroneonsly designated | 
the Prince Imperial) is on a visit to the Vrince of | 
Wales at Sandringham. 

The Gazette announces the institution of a new 
„Order in connection with our Indian Empire— 


„The Imperial Order of the Crown of India.“ The 
Sovereign is to be the head of the Order, and the 
decoration can only be bestowed on the Princesses 
of the English Royal and Imperial House,” the 
wives or other female relatives of Indian princes, 
and such other ladies as the Sovereign may appoint. 
The Order is therefore intended solely for the gentle 
sex, and it has been already conferred upon a con- 
‘siderable number of royal,“ ‘‘illustrions,” and 
„distinguished ladics. 

The Queen has appointed the Earl of Rosslyn to 
represent Her Majesty at the approaching marriage 


of the young King of Spain, and to offer to His 


— tndete an clan : — 


— the Queen's congratulations upon that 
event. 

It is stated from Berlin that the Prince of Wales 
and a large number of German princes will be 
present at the marriage of Princesses Charlotte and 
Elizabeth of Prussia néxt month. 

The Standard makes the announcement that 
Parliament will not be opened by the Queen in 
person on the 17th inst. There will be po State 
ceremonial, and the proceedings will be strictly 
confined to what usnally takes place when the 
session is opened by Royal Commission. 

Lord Granville and Lord Hartington have issued 
the usual circulars to their supporters in the two 
Houses in view of the meeting of Parliament on 
the 17th inst. ‘ 

Mr. Gladstone is not expected to arrive at his resi- 
dence in Harley-street till Wednesday next. 

Lord Kinnaird has died suddenly, from inflam- 
mation of the lungs. He caught cold while in 
Dundee ten days ago, but no serious symptoms 
showed themselves until Saturday afternoon last. 
He will be succeeded by the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
M. P. for Perth, and a vacancy will thus be caused 
in the representation of that city. 

By the death of the Marquis of Ailesbury a 
vacancy will be created in the House of Cominons 
for Marlborough. The heir-presumptive to the 
marquisate is the late peer’s brother, Lord Ernest 
‘ruce, who has sat uninterruptedly for that con- 
stituency since 1832. Lord Ailesbury’s death 
places a Garter and the Lord-Lieutenancy of Wilts 
at the disposal of the Prime Minister. It is sur- 
mised that unless the Queen should signify her de- 
sire that the Premier himself should accept the 
vacant Garter—a result very generally expected--- 
the Earl of Beaconsfield will confer it on the Duke 
of Buckingham. 

Mr. Butt’s medical advisers have, it is stated, 
pronounced that his attendance in Parliament next 
session would be most d»nzerous to his health. 

The foundation-stone of the Hahnemann Conva- 
lescent Home at Bournemouth was laid on Friday 
by the Lord Chancellor, who complimented the 
subscribers on dedicating the building to the name 
of Hahnemann. He well knew the almost persecu- 
tion which was waged against Hahnemann during 
his life, but he survived it; and in the direct 
benefit which his system had contributed, and in 
the indirect benefit it had conferred in stimulating 
the growth of other systems, Hahnemann would be 
looked upon as one of the greatest benefactors we 
had ever had. 

The Bethnal Green Vestry has resolved to ask the 
City authorities to remove Temple Bar to an eligible 
site in Victoria Park, where it may remain a per- 
manent object of historic interest, 

The Sheffield School Board have resolved to allow 
their schools to be used in the evenings by friendly 
and kindred societies. 

Mr. Thomas Cook, the excursion manager, 
recently invited a number of his veteran temperance 
friends to his residence at Leicester. About thirty 
attended, representing 801 years of teetotalism, an 
average of about thirty years each. After tea, Mr. 
Cook said he had invited them because he felt he 
was not so young as he used to be, and as he 
travelled a good deal he was not able to attend so 
many temperance meetings as he used to do, 
although his beart was as much as ever in the 
cause. He had been a teetotaller forty years, and 
had travelled thirty-seven years, and wherever he 
had gone he had always tried to say a word for 
temperance. 

An order has just been given to release the few 
remaining Fenian prisoners, with the exception of 
two men who were connected with the Manchester 
murder. The Freeman's Journal begins its article 
on the subject by stating that the intelligence will 
be received with delight by Irishmen all the world 
over; but“ delight speedily gives way to scorn” 
at the concession, which ‘‘ comes too late. 

On Tuesday the Mansion House Fund for the 
relief of the Indian Famine was reported to have 
reached half-a-million sterling, and the Queen was 
apprised of the fact by telegraph. Her Majesty 
immediately sent through Sir Thomas Biddulph an 
answer expressing her gratification at the magni- 
ficent result.” 

Speaking at a meeting of the supporters of the 
Manchester and Salford Ragged School on Wednes- 
day, Sir Charles Reed, chairman of the London 
School Board, condemned the practice of allowing 
young children to sell papers, fusees, and other 
articles late at night in the streets. The Govern- 
ment ought to give the School Board, or other 
authorities, power to prevent this great evil. He 
spoke warmly in favour of ragged schools and 
industrial homes. 

We have alarming news from Essex. Lunacy is 
increasivg to such an extent, and at such a rate, 


that the authorities are in considerable trouble. The 
had been confined to his bed for a day or two with 


total number of lunatics now under charge of the 
county magistrates is 936, being 136 more than 
there is proper accommodation for at the county 
asylum at Brentwood, The consequence is that a 
number have to be provided for at a temporary 
home at Mistley, or sent at great expense to asylums 
in other counties. 

The Bishop of Manchester, in addressing a meet- 
ing in that city on Wednesday, said one of the great 
evils they had to contend with was indiscriminate 
charity, which was the offspring of unmethodical, 
ill-regulated Christian sympathy. What he thought 
they wanted was some organisation like that intro- 
cuced in Elberfeld, a town with a population of 
eighty thousand, in which pauperism had been 
almost extinguished by voluntary agency. He had 


no desire to supersede the legitimate functions of 
boards of guardians, but they could not reach the 
great mass of poverty and destitution to be found 
in every large town. 

Major O’Gorman, M.P., speaking at a meeting of 
the Waterford Poor-law Guardians, referred to the 
House of Commons as the ‘‘ accursed English 
House of Commons,” the horrible House of 
Commons.” He said that Ireland was feeding 
cattle for those accursed English fellows who had 
trampled upon Ireland, and who would continue to 
do so, but with the help of God they would not 
now let them. The Irish people had been driven 
into workhouses by the laws of the infernal country 
which governed them. The major is reported to 
have concluded by saying that the English people 
were the most brutalised on the face of the earth.“ 

It is expected that Temple Bar will be entirely 
removed by the end of the present week. 

The quantity of American beef and mutton that 
came to Liverpool last week was the largest ever 
yet landed in one week. Six steamers arrived 
from the United States, bringing no less than 9,112 
quarters of beef and 1,461 carcases of sheep, as 
well as fifty dead pigs. The only live stock landed 
were seventy pigs. There were no consignments of 
either live cattle or fresh meat from Canada. 

Another railway accident, traceable as usual to 
the mixing up of goods and passenger traffic, and 
to the absence of any such precautions as are sup- 
plied by the block system, occurred on Friday upon 
the Great Northern Railway, near Hatfield. An 
up goods train, threugh the breaking of an axle, 
flung some trucks off the metals and fouled ” the 
down main line. No means of conveying the intelli- 
— in either direction was apparently accessible, 
or shortly afterwards ‘‘the Flying Scotchman’ 
came dashing along,” and ran into the trucks with 
which the line was encumbered. A violent colli- 
sion was the result, which fortunately did not lead 
to any loss of life. But a few minutes later another 
passenger train ran into the wreck of the goods 
train and the express. The engine of the train 
was thrown entirely on its side and completely 
destroyed,” and the driver and fireman were 
seriously injured.” The official account says that 
„three passengers were also slightly hurt.” Very 
fortunately the engine of the Flying Scotchman ”’ 
was provided with the ‘‘ vacuum-break,”’ without 
which the whole of the carriages must have been 
telescoped, and a serious loss of life would have 
inevitably resulted.” 

Mr. Mitchell Henry has written to the Irish 
papers declaring that since he purchased the estate 
of Kylemore, county Galway, not a hearthstone or 
roof has ever been removed, and that twenty fami- 
lies have been added tothe rental. This categorical 
denial of the statement by the local Roman Catholic 
curate is confirmed by the parish priest of Ballinapal, 
who says that the charge against Mr. Henry is 

undless in fact and startling in its utter uotruth- 

Iness. 

Sir Francis Lycett, who has twice unsuccessfully 

contested the borough of St. Ives, in Cornwall, has 
announced his intention of offering himself as a can- 
didate in the Liberal interest again, whenever the 
opportunity shall arise. 
r. Thomas Hamilton, formerly head of the pub- 
lishing firm of Hamilton, Adams, and Co., in 
Paternoster-row, died at bis house on Clapham- 
common, on December 27, in his ninety-fifth year. 
He was born in 1783, the period of the French Re- 
volation. In his earlier days he frequently attended 
the ministry of John Newton, John Foster, William 
Howels, and Dr. Waugh, and later on he became 
one of the founders of the City Mission. Born and 
bred a Presbyterian, his sympathy with that form 
of Church goverument was of the warmest cha- 
racter, but iu the later years of his life he attended 
the ministry of the Rev. Aubrey Charles Price, the 
Evangelical vicar of St. James’s, Clapham. Mr. 
Hamilton was the uncle of the late Dr. Hamilton, 
of Kegent-square Presbyterian Church. 

The death is also announced of Canon Mozley, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and author 
of an elaborate work on the doctrine of Baptismal 
regeneration. Hewasappointed Bampton Lecturer 
at Oxford for 1865, and his Eight Lectures on 
Miracles appeared the same year. 

The Shah of Persia will visit the Paris Exhibition 
incog. 

Cholera is reported to bave appeared at Jeddah 
and Mecca, 

The Temps of Paris announces that the com- 
manders of several army corps will be changed next 
March. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times gives a 
decided contradiction to rumours which have been 
in circulation that M. Waddington is about to retire 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

It is reported from Berlin that Prince Bismarck 


a severe cold, but that he is now much better, 

The great works of Herr Krupp, at Essen, are 
stated to be now employing 17,050 hands. There 
are 75 engines at,work, of a combined force of 4,000 
horse-power, and the daily consumption of coal is 
estimated at 600 tons. 

On the 3let of last month, at midnight, the 
gaming rooms at Saxon, in Switzerland, were 
closed definitively by order of the Federal autho- 
rities. The only public gaming-rooms ri maining 
now in Europe are those of Monaco. 

All the — Ministers breakfasted with the 
Marshal on New Year’s Day. According to the 
Temps the Marshal remarked to them, This fine 
day, gentlemen, is a happy augury for the year just 
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opened. I hope it will pass over calmly and peace- 
fully, without renewing any of the difficulties of 
that which has just terminated.” 

Although the living Pontiff has no right to 
influence the election of his successor, it is well 
known that his vote would be given for Cardinal 
Luigi Bilio, of the regular clergy of the Congrega- 
tion of Saint Paul, born in Alessandria (Piedmont) 
March 25, 1826, created cardinal in 1866. 

Elihu Burritt suffered a severe hemorrhage of the 
lungs several days ago, and is considered to be in a 
critical condition. He has been in feeble health for 
some time.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

The French Government wishes to send an Extra- 
ordinary Ambassador to Madrid on the occasion of 
the marriage of King Alfonso, and the Duc d’Audif- 
fret- Pasquier, President of the Senate, will be asked 
to undertake the mission. 

The negotiations between Prince Bismartk and 
Herr von Bennigsen for the formation of a Liberal 
Parliamentary Ministry have so far succeeded that 
a certain understanding has been arrived at, 
subject to the ratification of the Federal Council. 
The Prince agrees to accept a free-trade pro- 
gramme, and the National Liberals, on their side. 
agree to his plan for remodelling the Imperial 
system. 

In conversation with Signor Cairoli at Rome, M. 
Gambetta denounced Clericalism as the greatest 
enemy of France, and said that had its partisans 
triumphed in the late elections, intervention on 
behalf of the Pope would have followed. Before 
leaving Rome M. Gambetta had an interview with 
King Victor Emmanuel. He was entertained at a 

rand dinner on Wednesday night by the Duc de 
Koailles, the French Ambassador. 

The Archbishop of Paris, in a pastoral prescrib- 
ing prayers for the Chambers, denies that the clergy 
have encroached on the civil power, and declares 
that those endeavouring to abolish religious teach- 
ing are the enemies of their country. 


Miscellaneous. 
— 0 — 

WAGES Caime.—At Durham Quarter Ses- 
sions, pat Monday, Mr. Whartoa (chairman). re- 
viewed the state of trade in Durham county, howing 
that violent crimes had considerably decreased since 
the prosperous times experienced a few years ago, 
* orimes of great violence were constantly 
being perpetrated amongst workmen, which he 
attributed to the high wages then prevailing. 
Since that time there bad been a continued de- 
crease in the number of prisoners and aggravated 
crimes, from which he concluded that the depres- 
sion in trade was teaching a salutary leason. 

FAMINE IN CHINA.—Famine is raging awfully in 
the north-east of China. A person who is engaged 
in the work of relief writes :—‘‘ The famine extends 
over a district which includes at least 5,000 villages, 
and I am within the mark iu saying that 500 die 
daily, perhaps 1,000 may be within it. Thousands 
upon thousands have perished already. Houses 
are pulled down in every village to sell the timber 
and thatch in order to get food. Most of the young 
gir ve been sold; old men, middle-aged, youn 
meh, and children die daily of sheer starvation, an 
others freeze.” The people of Shansi are said to be 
living on the corpses of those who have died of 
starvation. And the strong are killing the weak 
for the sake of obtaining their flesh for food. The 

rincipal relief up till now has come from the 
Christian ian missionaries, the Chinese Government 
being almost helpless.” 


Vicroria (PHrLosoruicaL) Instirvtre.—The first 
meeting of the year was held in the society’s re- 
arranged rooms, at 7, Adelphi-terrace, on Monday 
evening, the chair being taken by C. Brooke, Esq., 
F. R. 8. It was announced that exactly one handred 
members had joined during the past year, a con- 


— number 1 foreign and colonial, and 
greater portion being country. A r on 
** Limitations in Nature „ by 4 R. 


Pattison, F. G. S. In it he aimed at proving the 
existence of God, from the fact that it appeared, 
according to all scientific investigation and dis- 
covery, especially including the most recent, that 
all na phenomena are limited, and therefore 
subject to law, which requires the existence of a 
limiting power, the science of which is not disclosed 
by the phenomena, bat the cognisance of which is 
disclosed by experience of cause and effect, whereby 
we are led to a first cause—au old argument, but 
from additional premises. 

Wuittter. — The seventieth birthday of the 
American t Whittier was commemorated at 
Boston on Deo. 17, by a gathering of literary gen- 
tleman at a dinner at the Hotel Brunswick, at the 
invitation of H. O. Houghton and Co., the pub- 
lishers of the Atlzntic Moath/y. Sixty-two gentle- 
men sat down to the table, at the head being 
Charles Dudley Warner, and there being also pre- 
sent Mr. Howells, ‘the editor of the Ad¢lantic ; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; Mr. Houghton, the head 
of the Riverside Press and Publishing-house ; 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Longfellow, ‘‘ Mark 
Twain, and otbers. Conspicuously hung on the 
dining-hall wall, near the head of the tables. was a 
portrait of Whittier wreathed in English ivy 
and an oil painting of the poet's old 
home at Amesbury. The (rapes y was 
opened by Mr. Houghton with a lively sketch of the 
history of the Atlantic, and he cl his remarks 
by presenting Mr. Whittier, who was received 
with applause and cheers by the company, standing. 
In a shy and diffident manner he returned his 


acknowledgments in a word or two, and remarking 
that Mr. Longfellow would read his poem, sat 
down. Mr. Longfellow thereupon rose and read’a 
brief poem written for the occasion, which bas been 
withheld for magazine publicatiov. Mr. Howells 
then introduced Mr. Emerson, whose reception was 
very warm and enthusiastic. Afterwards came Dr. 
Holmes with a jingling rhyme, written for the time 
and place, hitting Mr. Howells, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Lowell. Charles Eliot Norton, of 
New York, spoke next for the absent Lowell about 
“Castles in Spain and the Work of the Poet 
Essayist now in Politics.” Mr. Howells read a 
poem from John I. Piatt, entitled, A Voice from 
Ohio.” Mark Twain followed with one of his 
most humorous of speeches. R. H. Stoddard read 
a little poem addressed ‘To John Greenlea 
Whittier on his seventieth birthday.” 


Oleunings. 


— 


Norway will send to the Paris Exhibition some 
fishskins tanned for gloves, celskins prepared for 
harness, sharkshins, over ten feet long and three 
wide, and whaleskins, nearly sixty feet long, for 
driving bands. 

„What did you think of the bishop’s sermon on 
Sunday, Mr. Wigsby?’ Hairdresser :—‘* Well, 
really, sir, there was a gent a sittin’ in front o’ me 
as ad his air parted that crooked that I couldn't 
‘ear a word.“ 

Chickweed is an excellent barometer. When the 
flower expands fully there need be no fear of rain 
for several houre. When it half conceals its minia- 
ture flower, the day is sure to be showery ; and if 
it entirely shuts up, cold as well. 

A scapegrace was reminded that his aunt had 
paid his debts, and that he should be more submis- 
sive to the wishes of that relative. Yes! yes!“ 
he coolly replied, ‘‘my aunt paid my creditors, but 
what has she done for me“ 

The Paris Figaro, with its usual accurate infor- 
mation on English matters, says that England is 
divided between the war and the peace party, and 
that those who desire peace wear silk hats ; those 
who desire war wear felt hats. 

The stock of fish in the Brighton Aquarium never 
was.so large or varied as it is at the present time. 
The end of the year finds the company in possession 
of as many as 3,200 fish. Besides thesé, there are 
seals, sea lions, various water and sea birds, tor- 
toises, aligators, and crocodiles, 

A family in Springfield, Mass., which was dis- 
turbed by an untimely ringing of the door bell the 
other evening, at first sup it was done by 
unruly boys, but after a while discovered their dog 
with the bell-pull in his mouth, and ringing to be 
let in out of the cold.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

A man, praising porter, said it was so excellent a 
beverage that, though taken in large quantities, it 
always made him fat. I have seen the time, 
said another, when it made you lean.” ‘' When, 
I should like to know?” inquired the eulogist. 
„Why, no longer ago than last night—agaiust a 
wall. ” , 

LittLe Kinpnesses.—‘‘ A very little thing is a 
very great thing, when it is done for the sick. The 
thought of not being forgotten will often sustain 
and cheer long hours of suffering. Even the bring- 
ing in of a few flowers by a child into that solitary 
chamber is a t event to an invalid; and as for 
yourself, it will make you happier to have tried to 
make others happier.” — Dean Howson. 

THe New Prowonciation or Latin.—A corre- 
spondent of Notes and (Queries tells the following 
anecdote of the Bishop of Manchester :—‘‘A class 
of school girls, says the story, higt ly educated on 
the newest principles, were 2 forth to his 
lordship a list of Latin words, with the English 
ts, when they came to the word which we 
elders should call vicissim. ‘ We-kiss-im,’ said the 
girls; ‘we-kiss-im—by turns.’ ‘Oh, do you!’ 
answered the bishop ; ‘then I don’t wonder at your 
adopting the new pronunciation.” 

Tue Wasn Lanovace.—The Cambrian News 
2 22 5 a — quarter a — 
ector of Lianfairpwiigwyngy ysiliogogogoc 
was charged by che Balg Local with 
obstructing the — near ies — The 
Rector o wligwyngyllgoge Wu ese: 
goch, which 888 in Anglesey, near the Menai 

ridge, owns property in the neighbourhood of 
Dolgelly. It may interest our readers to know that 
the name we have given is an abbreviation of the 
full title of the village. 

Ax IurzRIAL Visitor at Winpsor.—For several 
days last week an eagle of great size and beauty 
was seen hovering about Windsor Great Park, and 
it was once observed to settle upon the Castle. 
Information of the fact having been communicated 
to Prince Christian, His Royal Highness, accom- 
penser by several keepers, endeavoured to shoot it, 

ut without avail, for the bird escaped. In order, 
if possible, to capture it, a trap was laid, into which 
it subsequently entangled itself, but tore itself 
away, leaving one of its toes in the mesh. 

A CARDINAL Question. — Recently, when a 
church steeple was in the course of erection in a 
Scottish town, the provost had a conversation with 
the architect, and pointed out the danger which be 
supposed might arise from the action of the wind 
on the weathercock, the great size of which sur- 

rised him when he saw it befure it was put up. 
He thought it would be apt to disturb the stones in 
the pinnacle of the steeple. Oh, there is no 
danger,” said the architect. ‘‘ You see the weather- 
cock turns round with the wind, and never presents 


equiv 


any great surface to it. There is nothing fixed but 
the cardinal points.“ Ah, well,” said the pro- 
vost, and couldna ye mak’ the cardinal points 
turn round, too?!“ 

AN ANECDOTE or Mr. GLapstong, — When 
opening the Workmen’s Industrial Exhibition, a 
few days ago, Dean Stanley told the followin 
anecdote of the ex-Premier :—There was a sm 
school near Liverpool in which Mr. Gladstone was 
brought up before he went to Eton. A few years 
afterwards a young man proceeded to that same 
school to see its master, and in the course of con- 
versation with the master said to him, There is 
one — in which I have not in the slighest degree 
improved since I quitted your establishment, and 
that is casting up figures. Well,“ the old master re- 
plied, ‘‘ nobody could have been more incapable than 
you were at school witb your arithmetic—(laughter) 
—but I will tell you a very curious circumstance ; 
Mr. Gladstone, when he was here, was just as bad 
at casting up figures as you were and are; but you 
now see what he has become.” 

STRANGE PRESENTIMENT.—A curious case of pre- 
sentiment fulfilled is reported from America. When 
the United States steamer Huron was lying at Port 
Royal, Lieutenant Arthar K. Fletcher, her first 
officer, obtained twenty-four hours’ leave of ab- 
sence. He did not return to time, and the vessel 
sailed without him. Some days afterwards, the 
lieutenant reported himself to the senior officer at 
Port Royal, Commodore Clitz, and stated, to excuse 
his fault, that he was haunted by a presentiment of 
misfortune. Mysterious voices warned him that 
the Huron would be wreeked on her cruise, which 
had two years more to run. That this was no 
excuse invented pro re rata is shown by the efforts 
be had already made to get his appointment can- 
celled ; not until all hope was lost did Lieutenant 
Fletcher desert in the manner stated. He was put 
under arrest, and tried by court-martial last A t, 
when this defence caused some amusement, Coan. 
modore Clitz, Commander Ryan, of the Huron, and 
other officers proved that Lieutenant Fletcher had 
confided to them his alarms, and the papers of the 
Navy ent showed his lications for re- 
moval. He was convicted, and the matter was 
forgotten until the Huron went down off Kitt 
Hawk, with the best part of her crew, but not with 
Lieutenant Fletcher. 

SHort-sicght.—Dr, Charles Ben Taylor has 
addressed a letter to the Spectator on the subject of 
** short-sight,” which he has long been in the habit 
of treating. It is generally caused by the engage- 
ment for many hours daily in close work with bad 
light or using imperfect type by young persons, and 
the defect is especially noticeable in Germans and 
Americaus, who read ordinary German small type 
or the New York journals :—* Short-sightedness 
depends upon an elongation of the globe of the eye 
from before backwards, aud it is moulded in this 
faulty form in the constant strain in the effort to 
see; the internal blood-vessels become serious) 
congested, and in time exude a portion of their 
more fluid contents; the outer coat of the 
ball, tender and dilatable in youth, gives way 
at its weakest spot posteriorly. The contents 
of the globe are permanently increased, and 
the eyeball, instead a sphere, comes 
in time to resemble an in form; being thus 
unduly elongated, the — of light which proceed 
from distant objects are brought to a focus in front 
of the retina instead of upon it, and in order to 
focus them on the proper spot, it is necessary to 
cause them to diverge before striking the eyeball 
by the interposition of a concave lens. The remedy 
consists in the intermittence of the hurtful occupa- 
tion, or, if fe ae ye do — * g —— 
glasses, worki y ina ight coming from 
above and behind, and 4 — study in 12 
bent position or when travelling. Dr. Taylor does 
net go into the matics treatment, which he says is 
important ; bat he points out that, as short-sighted- 
ness is 2 by hereditary — and also 
incapaci r various important occupations, 
school fittings should be such as to secure the objects 
indicated above. 


to that England holds ber own against the keen 
cow ion of foreigners in these articles, demand for 
which at this time of year is enormous, We are told that 


Cadbury’s, the makers of the celebrated Cocoa Essence, have 
sent out nearly two millions of their exquisite little boxes of 
Chocolate since June; and they will form a welcome present 
to many of our child en durmg the coming Christmas 
festivities, 


Births, Murriagts, and Heaths. 7 


MARRIAGES, 
GRIFFITH—ORCHARD.—Deec. 31, at Craven-hill Con- 
gregatioual Church, by the Kev. A. McMillan, Arthur 
Clement, third son of Rev. W. H. Griffith, M. A, of 
Taunton, to Louisa Sophia, third daughter of the late 
Francis Orchard, Esq., of Green End Farm, Hemel Hemp- 


stead. 

SMITH—BIRD.—Jan. I, at Robertson-street Congrega- 
tional Church, Hastings, by Rev. C. New, William Smith, 
of Epping, to Ann Lord, eldest daughter of the late 
Edward Razt Bird, of Therfield, Herts. 

1 — Miss M t 

BVLES.— Dec. 31, at enley-on- mes, 1s8 argare 
Byles, aged 73, daughter of the late John Curtis Byles, of 
DKBI NJ 3, at Haringay-park, Hornsey, Margaret 

COK — Jan. 3, a aringay- . q q 
wife of the Rev. J. Corbin, and daughter of the late Rev. 
J. Johnson, of Farnham, aged 63, 


Heat ALL !—For Bruises, Chilblains, Rheumatism, Lum- 
0, 4e. no embrocation equals “ Dredge’s Heal All.” Of 


2 — ls, 14d. per 


_ i —- ~ —- |= 
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THROAT lxeiTATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
end irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
in these ble confections, being in proximity to the 

lands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
— actively healiug. Sold only in 6d. and Is. boxes, by 
post for 14 stamps, labelled “James Errs & Co, Homo- 
— Chemists, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, 


Hortowar's Pitis.—The Grand Secret.—With the 
variable temperature of this country, ill-health will creep in 
unless the blood from time to time be purified, and noxious 
In this the public may 


toutes, 


n, N. 

Perrection.— Mrs. 8, A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fuils to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, impart- 
ing to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its action is 
speedy and thorough, quickly banishing greyness. Its value 
is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is not a dye. 
t ever proves itself the natural atrengthener of the hair. 
by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Mra, 8. A. ALLEN Aas for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the st rd articles for the hair. 
aren ee oe epee ae nor Oil nor Pomade with 
eit 


2 


Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordivary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented. Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where the hair 
has been coming out in handfuls. It cleanses the hair and 
scalp, and removes dandruff, Sold by all Chemists and 
Periumers. 


mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but l. general ap 
of the wrappers resemble that of genuine art The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
„ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 


O_pRrtper’s Batu or CoLumBia.—By the increasin 
Spokes Se —.— Balm may — yoy» 
efficacy for replenishing, invigorating, — air 
either from 1 * off or 22 En, 4.4 end fe — toilet 
„ complete. It imparts to t ir a bright and glossy « 
ree hey it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
most del fabric worn as headdress “at home” or ia 
— 1 In the “nursery” its use is invaluable, as it 
vrms in infancy the basis of a healthy and luxuriant head 
of hair. Sold by all perfumers and chemists, at 3s. Cd., 6s., 
and lls. only. Wholesale and retail by the proprietors, 
C. and A. „. Wellington- street, seven doors from 
the Strand, London, W. C. 
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65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 
TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS, 

JOHN he 
— — 
most 


—— — — ee ee . — — 


CLOCKS 


Jos BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


Raa a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
MASTER, to superintend a class of young boys. 
ly, personally, if possible, to 


Nonconformist preferred — 
estwood Park House, Forest 


the Rev. H. J. Chancellor, 
Hill, 8.E. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT 
MASTER in a School, Classics, Mathematics, 
English, French, Four years’ experience,—J. E. Lock, 
Nassiogton, Wansford, Norths. 


— — — — — eee ee — ——— — — — 
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IX PER CENT. DEBENTURES FOR SALE. 
These being a first charge on large Works, paying 
over that amount on its capital, is a secure investment. — 
Address, W. I., care of Abbott, Barton, and Co., Advevtising 


Agents, 269, Strand, W.C. 2 
f° TEETH.— PAINLESS £] 

. 0 DENTISTRY. ° 

The U or Lower Set of 14 pure Mineral Teeth, 
8 mastication, perfect articulation, and will not 
decay or change colour (no extra charges). 

M. E. TOOMEY, 8 Dentist, 

54, Rathboue-place, Oxford-street, near Tottenham- et. road. 


Be, O°? Os SUNDAY WORK, 
PRIZE ESSAY. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL FepERATION OF LorRD’s Day 
Socistizes OFFERS £120 in PRIZES (the first not to be 
less than £80) for a Literary Work “On the Sunday Toil of 
Public Servants, especially on Railways.” Full Prospectuses 
of the competition may be had on application (with stamped 
addressed —— to either of the Honorary Secretaries of the 
English Ceutral Committee of the Federation. 

Rev. JOHN GRITTON, 
20, John Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 
Mr. CHARLES HILL, 
13, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


* CLERGYMEN, Students preparing for 
Theological Examinations, and others.—A Jewish 
Clergyman gives PRIVATE TUITION in Hebrew and 
Rabbinical Literature,—Address, “Clericus,” 45, Arundel 
Square, N. 


ANTED (after Christmas), by a Lady, a 
ö SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER, or Com- 
panion to a Lady, or any place of trust where nothing 
menial is required. Good references. Address, M. H., 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 


(SANS 2IDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, near 


Birmiogham. 
Principal—FREDERIC EWEN, 
assisted by an efficient staff of Resident and Visiting Masters 
The SPRING =, 7. a on THURSDAY, 
en. I7th. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
HEATHFIELD ROAD, HANDSWORTH, BIR- 

MINGHAM. 

Miss TOLLER will RECEIVE new PUPILS on Fripay, 

January the Eighteenth. 


ERY DESIRABLE OLD-ESTABLISHED 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
highly distinguished for home comfort nearly 50 years. Ex- 
cellent masters and great educational advantages. Moderate 
inclusive terms.—Address, Principal, Histon House, Barns- 
bury-park, London. 


DUCATION.—There are TWO VACANCIES 
in a small select LADIES’ SCHOOL. Established 
Seventeen years. The health and comfort of the Pupils are 
carefully studied. Terms, 40 * per ennum, inclusive.— 
Address, “ B,“ 45, Boundary d, St. John's-wood. 


ARGATE, UNION CRESCENT. — Mrs. 
HENRY W. BUTCHER, wife of the Rev. Hen 
W. Butcher, receives a limited number of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, under Twelve years of age, to bosrd and 
educate. Terms on spplication. 


M -CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY- 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 


London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
examinations by resident uates. Several have passed 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington Science 


and Art. are afew VACANCIES, Diet unlimited. 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 guneas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer. 


LIFTONVILLE, MARGATE.—A high-class 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLE- 

MEN.—For terms, 
House, Margate. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 


Senior School, Haverstock-hill; Junior School (Alexandra 
Orphanage), Hornsey-rise ; Convalescent Home, Margate, 
President—Field Marshal H. R. H. the Duke of CAM 

BRIDGE, K.G. 
Treasurer—John Kemp Welch, Eaq., J.P. 

A GENERAL COURT of Governors will be held on 
Tuourspay, the Zlet instent, at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon-street, London, to receive the annnal report and the 
auditor's report, to appoint the several officers and auditors 
for the year ensuing, and to elect 35 children to the benefits 
of the Charity—viz., eight girls and 19 ee from the senior 


&c., address, Miss Newman, Surrey 


list, and three girls and five from the jun: or list. 

The chair at the Court will be taken at II o’cleck; the poll 
will open at 12 and close at 2 precisely, after which hour no 
votes can be received. 

Persons subscribing before or on the day of election are 
entitled to vote on that occasion. 

JONADAB FINCH, Secretary. 
Offices, 73, Cheapside, London, E. C. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 


As the name of the child WILLIAM CLARKE has been 
inadvertently omitted from the senior list of candidates on 
the polling papers for the election as above on the 3lst inst, 
Governors and subscribers who desire to VOTE for this case 
are hereby informed they may do so by writing across their 
proxies as follows :—“ I desire to vote for the case of William 
Clarke, number 83a on the senior list.” and initial the same, 

By order of the Committee, JONADAB FINCH, Sec. 

Offices, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


HOMAS COOPER’S ENGAGEMENTS for 
T the years 1878, 1879, and 1880. 

My new Three Years’ Plan of Engagements is now printed 
and copies have been seut to numerous correspondents al 
over the country. FRIENDS who have not been supplied 
CAN HAVE COPIES (Post Free) by addressing a line to 
me at 


2, Portlaud- place, St. Mary’s-street, Lincoln. 


THOMAS COOPER, 
Lecturer on Christianity. 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 

for the TRAINiNG UP of BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHKRISLIAN FAMILIES, Approved 
cases received in the order of application. No voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requeste t in aid o, this 
new charity, and will be thankfully received aud acknow- 
ledged by the Hon. Treasurer, F. J. Lee Smith, Esq., 79, 
Mark-lane, E. C.; or the Hon. Secretary, Rev. G. T. Coster, 
Sunoy B South Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be 


made psyable at the General Post Office. Cheques to be 
— pw and South-Western Bank. 


. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Head Master—Rev. RICHARD ALLCOTT, B.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cambs. 
The NEXT TERM commences on Tuurspay, Jan. 24th, 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Head Master, 
or the Loc+] Secretary, Mr. A. Boardman. 
East of England Nonconſormist School Company, Limited. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFfORMIST 
- GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Lady Principal—Mies LEWIN (late of Milton Mount). 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tus OA, Janusry 22. 
For particulars address the Lady Principal. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


36, HILLDROP ROAD, TUFNELL PARK, 
LONDON, N. 
Principsls—The Misses HEWITT. 


Assisted by a staff of Governesses, and the following 
eminent Professors :— 


Music Mr. J. Baptiste CALKIN. 

French M. de LAMARTINIERK, B.A., LL.B. 
German Faul Horst. 

Drawivg ... Mr. W. Bouton, 

Dancing Madame pt TEGNONE, 

Calisthenics Professor MUNDAY. 

Singing Mr. W. Wix and Miss V. Puittirs 


(Royal Academy of Music). 

The course of Education is such as to prepare the pupils 
for Public Examinations, which many of them have paseed 
creditably, only one of the Candidates having failed to satisfy 
the examiners sivce 1874. 

The school year is divided into Three Terms. 

The NEXT TERM will commence JANUARY 21. 

The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospectuses, 
and to give the names of referees on application. 


RANVILLE PARK LADIES’ SCHOOL 
WOODSTOCK LODGE, BLACKHEATH, S. E. 
Principal—Miss INGREY (Trained and Certificated). 
Pupils very successful at the Senior Cambridge Examina- 
tions. First-class Masters in daily attendance. Resident 
Parisienne. The domestic arrangements are those of a first- 
class private family, and are under the management of Mrs. 
Ingrey, who secures to the Pupils the comfort and freedom 
of home life. During Mrs. Ingrey’s long residence in Gran- 
ville-park, it has never been necessary to call in a medical 
man toa pupil. References given and required. 


ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 


Head Master—R. JOHNSTONE, M.A., LL. B., 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 

Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorongh 
English taught. The Junior Division trained by Ladies. 
Delicate Boys requiring a mild climate receive the greatest 
care 


—ñ— 


For prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, the Lady Principal. 
The NEXT TERM commences on the 19th of JANUARY 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIRFLELD, 
SURREY ROAD. 

SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B.A., LL. B., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
of New and University Col ‘ 
EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a few SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Equal attention paid to work, health, and comfort. 

Masters attend for German, French, and Writiog. 

Bournemouth has been selected fer its porous soil, milder 
winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. 

The Pupils attend the ministry of the Rev. William 
Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, £105, 
Under thirteen, £75. 

TERM begins Jan. 22. 


OREST HOUSE, WOODFORD. 
In the neighbourhood of Epping Forest, a comfortable 
home, | playground and cricketfield, new school premises, 
special pf for Chemistry, College of Preceptors’ First 
prise in this subject, and « high average of First Class 
Certificates at the Midsummer Examination. 
For pru'pectus apply to G. F. H. Sykes, B.A. 


ELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 


School situated in healthy suburb of Brightou. Principal 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examiuvation, London University, in Honours, Prospectus 
lied on application. 
1 2 5 ir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


. THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, NAX WAKEFIELD, 
EsTaBlisuep 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal— Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

Philoso hy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


t 
OHN CROSSLEY, „Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, E.., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTEN HOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec, 

Rey. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 

“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . nothing has been = to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, | examined the dormitories, 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
ins The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness."—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
1 Midsuumer, 1874. f 

‘he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 

tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Piayground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of iustruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 20 as te 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. = 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which ma 


tained on application to the . 
r — 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary 


— 
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Sr LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principale Tbe Misses HOWARD. 
FIRST TERM, 1878, will begin Jan, 24th. 


Orond COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
~ SCHOOL. | 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


e success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
During the past year, 1876-7, all the candidates sent up from 
the School have the Local Examinations, Cambridge 
Local Examination, Dec., 1876, one Senior and five Junior 
— (three in honours and distinguished in four subjects). 

xford Local Examination, Msy, 1877, one Senior and two 
Juniors passed (one in II. Class). They passed collectively 
107 out of 108 —— References to parents in all parts 
of England. usive terms twenty-two or twenty-four 
guineas, 

For views and 
J. and J. W. Mars 


FNRE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON, 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, covtaining lofty 
school-rooms, and standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the course of instruction is oa the most 
approved system of modern education, combimed with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

Reterences permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils, Terms 20 and 22 guineas per annum, 


2 — apply to the principals, Messrs. 


— — — 


TENBY: THE MADEIRA OF WALES. 


REEN HILL SUHOOL (Boys). 
ST. MARY’S HILL SCHOOL (Girls). 


Conducted by H. GOWARD, M.A., LL.B. (London), and 
Mrs. GOWARD, with a large staff af Resident 
Assistants, English and Foreign. 

The Houses, School Premises, and extensive Grounds are 
excellently adapted for Scholastic purposes. The Establish- 
ments are quite distinct, and are beautifully situated within 
a few minutes’ walk of the sea. 


LACK POOL.—MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE.— 
2,200 Merchants’ Sons have entered this School. Full 
prospectus, address ISAAC GREGORY, F. R. G. S. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap Maerz 

RICHARD Fr. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 

: Vics-Master— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F.R.S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Ai 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT Mastsrs— 

JAMES A, H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A. 
F. E. I. S. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Karly Eug- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; slso B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classic ic 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq, B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq,, B.A. Lond. 

LADY KesipentT—Miss CUVKE, 
“" TERM commences Monday, the 2lst January, 
8. 


For Prospectuses and further information, to tas 
Head Master, at the School, er to K 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A. Lee. 8.E 


3 TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 

Professor W. B. TOOHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
University of Loudon, aud Fellow of University College, 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Mastsr— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Ed., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's olar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 


SEconD Merr 
JAMES SHAW, Ed., B.A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
huudred pupils, passed the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Syndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Ecnolarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sisarship 


giveu by St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added |. 


£20 a-year) to the FixsT in Greek and Latin. 
There is a large swimming: bath on the College iges. 
For particuiars as to Schoiarspips, &., apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A, 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


WINTER TERM from JAN. 16th to Aprix 15tb. 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.. 


Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital—ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876, 


FROM “CHRISTIAN WORLD,” 


JANUARY 4TH, 1878. 


“HOUSE PROPERTY IN LONDON. 


“In taking shares in the House Property and Inveatment 
Company, and in consentiug to become one of its auditors 
for a tew years, we certainly did not expect to be continually 
appealed to by people up and down the land 1 its 
operations an — — The reports and other state- 
ments of the directors, it might have been supposed, 
would have safficed for all practical p or the 
satisfaction, however, of thore who have been induced 
to invest in the company because of our known relation 
to it as one of the anuual invertigators of its affairs, and 
who are anxious to ascertain whether our confidence 
in the directors and the business is the same sas ever, 
we feel bound to sey that we have not seen the slightest 
reason to doubt the perfect accuracy of every statement put 
forth by the Board of Management, and should be even more 
ready than at the outset to entrust our savings to their 
keeping. No better guarantee, we believe, could be given to 
the shareholders thau is to be found im the names of the 
Directors, whether as their business ability or their 
high personal charactrr. We should never advise persons 
with smell means, seeking tem investments, to pur- 
chase shares of any description whatever; but those who 
want to invest for a , 80 far as they can judge, 
and who care for share Ar all, will certainly not do 
wrong to apply to Mr. Basden, the secretary of this compsny, 
at 92, Cannon-street. So far the undertakings of the directors 


have been very s, and we do not koow that any sort of 
property, except land, is more likely to be sustained in value 
than middle-class house property in Loudon. Thore who are 


intereste¢ in this company will have seen that the first, 
second, and third issues of shares have been com, leted, with 
rising premiums esch time, and that the fourth issue of 
4,000 shares, at £3 premium, are in course of allotment ; 
1,200 of them having alrendy taken up. The present snb- 
scribed capital is £330,000 ; end the estates purchased exceed 
£350,000. The properties are well let, and are improving. 
There has been no promotion money or secret contracts of 
any kind, and all establishment expenses have been met by 
genuine profits, while a considerable sum bas been put by as 
a reserve fund from premiums on shares and profits on re- 
sales. The shareholders comprise some emine.t surveyors 
and valuers of the metropolis. The number of sharenolders 
exceeds I. 200, and they are distributed over the entire king- 
dom, the average holding being eleven shares. The di rs, 
as we have .seid, are well-known public men, specially 
acquainted with the purchase, management, improvement, 
end reselling of house property, aod attend to their 
duties with the greatest diligence and attention. At 
the close of the financial year the balancesheet is 
— to be so favourable that a considerable benefit 
will be derived by shareholders by increase of their 
interest for third year to six per cent.; and alter the 
present issue, the shares, we expect, will rise to a higher 
premium. We have made this statement frankly, and feel 
that we need say no more,” 


For full particulars, and for Prospectuses, “ Five Minutes’ 
Talk,” House Property Notes,” and Notices of the Press, 


apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binxseck BuitpiIne Society, 29 ana 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
—Apply at the Office of the Binkseck FREEHOLD 
2 Socixgry, 
cery- lane. 


29 and 30, Southamptou- buildings, Chan- 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Binxsxck Bank, 29 and 30, 

Suuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 

varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 

demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest Allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

moe hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


yo AL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 
227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, London, W.C, 
Established 1864. | 
Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-atreet, 8.W, 
Free to the nevessitous; payment required from other appli- 
cants. 


PEARL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Curer Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
See Reports and Opinions of the Press as to the remarkable 
Progress made by the Company. 


ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 
tricts. To good business men liberal terms and 


certain success. 
P. J, FOLEY, Manager. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital. £500,000 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


5 per Cent. for Onn Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


BAx« OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bille Negotiated and Collected. 


Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 
Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King W illiam-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. > 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents. | Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 
C. HARDING Manager. 


H. MIALL, 37, Soorn Carin Srreet, 
Livexroot. GENERAL COMMISSION MEK 
CHANT’ AND FORWARDING AGENT. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


By taking a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


he Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. Kid NAA, M. F., Chairman. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 

§ Gest cum te ease Dane by Senta, con's Westy 

Allowance in the event of Injury, may secured at 

moderate Premiums. 


Foous allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
21,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 


F. 


remunerative rate of interest with a the t 
Zescription, Further i can be on application 
te J. Salmo Stott, Secretary. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — CHRISTMAS 

HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.—THE ROSE AND 
THe KING: A Christmas Fairy Tale, 
Thackersy ; given by Mr. Seymour Suira. 
by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion Vere, Minnie Clifford, &.— 
CHEMICAL MYSTERIES, a Holiday Lecture; aud 
LIGHT and COLOUK, with Interesting Experiments, by 
Professor GARDN ER — PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordi- 

by Dr. Hotpgn.—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, 
its History aud F ; and a Lecture 
illustrative of TOKPEDO WAKFARE, with an 
Exhibition of T 14 J. L. Kine.—CHRISTMA 
IN THE OLDEN TIME, 2 Ee. 
to the whole, ls.; Reserved 24. 6d. Tickets can be 


sent by post. Annual Tickets, available till December 31st, 
1878, 10s, 6d. 
IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 
Deppe GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 
Gr LUMBAGO, &c., &e. 
ls. II d., 28. Od., and 4s, 6d, of all 
Chemists, or post free for 15, 33, 
LLS or 54 stamps, of 
Pils pop and PYWELL, 
244, WESTMINSTER KOAD. 
ODD’S The most agreeable Remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 
ULMONIC BRONCHITIS, 
AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS 
— invaluable to Public Speakers and 
STRof. Singers. ls, IId. and 2s. 9d. per 
bottle, of all Chemists. 
SL£HMA, CUNSUMPTION, COUGHS, 
COLDS, &c., are immediately reiieved and rapidly 
cured by VR, LUCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, Mr. 
Hall, Chemist, Woodside, Aberdeen, writes:—“My cus- 


tomers invariably darive the benefit from them.”— 
They act like a charm, and taste — me Bold by all 
druggists at 18. 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. FRANK WRIGHT'S _ 
GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. UNFERMENTED WINE, 


\RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some) „ be u, Sen biste, , n. in 50, 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES, The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion | Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. years’ public sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
0 a 5 1,000 CHURCHES OF EVERY DENOMINATION, 
LANKETS, from 43. 6d. to 60s. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 8s. Od. Price 28s. per dozen; half-bottles, 16s. per dozen. 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from 18. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new designs, the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
ALL, WOOL REPS, full width, 2s. 43d. to 8s. 9d. per Yard, in all the newest colours. can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 
BULGARIAN STRIPES, from 1s. 43d. per Yard. RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, in whole pieces, 2s. Old. per Yard. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, ls. Sd. per Yard, 68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 
1 * PIANOFORT ES. 


FLOOR CLOTHS in Stock, seatoned, from 18. 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide.) 
DINING-ROOM SUITES, in Mahogany and Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Gaineas EAVEST , , 

» 0 AFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas. Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas. EAVESTAFIF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Er- 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 5 f change on Liberal Terms. 
Pnrveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE,| POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF | p, gavesTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's, 


LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articl f | TES , — — 
— A naan — articles © THE FINEST ARROWRO OT. DR. NICHOL’ 
OOD of HEALTH, 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. BROWN AND POLSON'S „ Nutritious and Deticions 
APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, | CORN FLOUR — witht peck die 


Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


A perfect Diet for Children. 
4 | Prevents the need of aperients, 
URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial piat and quart | Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputatior. 


Purifies the Blood. 
— — AND IS UNEQUALL 
WAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. » strange dain 9 
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Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


— 
— 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 


2 n 2 * ba fancy tins LEA AN D PERR Ns’ bs te 
Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAW 18 mes 
SOUPS. n — — ios In consequence of Spurious Imitations of Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA-| 224 & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


LADE. made from fresh Frui which are calculated to deceive the Publi 
— 45 A LEA & PERRINS have ade dk 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottlea, Orange, | * —2 none * 


The price places it within the reach of all. 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


“ The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy 
Jor every Complaint.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavo its. 
LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled f Lozi? Rheumatism, SC/ATICA,& Lumbago. 
een — — ed e d cui bago. 


Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL'S rr 
Cee, des desen bear heir name and addres| Worcestershire Sauce 


on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 5 1 
and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. *.* Sold — — ae — — : 
ORWIOK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING | [and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 


VICKERS ANTILACTIC 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout tha World. 


Is the recipe of a famous Physician. 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., 16. 2s. 6d., W | LLS’ „There's no sweeter Tobacoo comes . 


-VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Lumbago. 


=f. Se i OO e e e e WIQKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”’— | Helps Nature to expel from the system the Poisonous acid 


which causes Kheumatism, &c, &c. 


—— ü·——U¾ẽ 


KINAHAN’s LL WRHISKx. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says—" The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
and pee well matured, aud of very postions quality 5 
20, GREAT TIICHFIELD STREET, W. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 
arcotics, d uills often invok 1 
"olde! and a 14 —— es, 
such — — < which sa — 
expense of enfee digestive o 
that debility witch lies at the 1 ‘the 


science points to CROSBY'S BALSA il: 
cou ELIXIR os true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
Dr. Rooke, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says ; 
— II have how very rapidly and invari- 


repeatedly ed 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, wilh the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjuuct 
to an otherwise ing treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local i- tation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens tue constitution. Hence it is used with the 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
ections of the throat and chest. 
bottles at ls. 4s. 6d., and iis. each, by all 
chemista, wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 


and 
„ Invalide read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis 
and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually. 
ö Otte : Qoenqnere the United Kingdom and the 
British ies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengtheuing and restorative pro 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pul un Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Serotuls, 
Genera! Debility, aud all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arisi from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 

— climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at Is. 14d. and 4s. tid 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. ad IId. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists 


„„ 
. OAS TL ES.“ 


W. b. K 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD 


| COMPLEXION, 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


is the Best for the 


TOILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
Edited by 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Used by 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and.as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 


Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


WASH/NC MACHINERY. ff 


FOR HOUSE, 
C 4] AOD 2 WV, * 


—— — — 


ee, EVERY MAKE, 
Wf C Sige. 
VSCATALOCULS FREE 04! 
APPLICATION. 


VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Is sold by Chemists, in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., avd 118. : 
or sent direct from the Depét—Custom House Chambers, 
Lower Thames Street, London. 


O THE DBEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Sttverton’s 
AURIAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persous 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf. 
ness. Thousands are being benvefited.—Send for Fapers an- 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Alber“ 
“louse. Pack-street, Nottingham. 


* OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 


698 W BLOOD MIX. 


Trappe MaK —“ BLoop MIxTuRgE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
KY rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Eyes, Erysi „Itch, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL, — Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your f will tell 
vou when. Keep the blood pure, and the th of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX- 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, IIs. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the t majority of loug-staud- 
ing cases — BI ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom anc 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 13? 
ttamps by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln, 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 


LONDON DEPOT: 1éC, OXFORD-STREET. 


MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, nothing excels Mrs 

JOHNSON’S SUOTHING SYRUP, which is not a medicine 

but used only on the Gums ; CONTAINS NO NARKCO TIC. 

It Cools the Gums and gives immediate relief. Prepared 

only by Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street, London, Price 
2s. 9d, per bottle. Sold by all Chemists, 


r 


— 


— 
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MAGIC LANTERN \SLIDES. eee AMERICAN ORGANS, 
Largest and Best Stock of Magic Lanterns and Slides in the Kingdom HARMONIUMS, 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


Catalogues Post Free on reeeipt of One Stamp. 


E. G. WOOD, OPTICIAN, 74, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
The“ EUPHANERON ” Lantern, with Patent Refulgent Lamp, is unsurpassed for Tower, Portability, and Price—£4 4s 


MAGIC LANTERNS: How Made and How Used. Second Edition. With Practical Hints to 
Uupractised Lecturers, By A. A. Woop, Is. post free. : 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


yn s “. “UO UF WN A, 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS. Estimates and Contracts Free. 


YORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 


Are used at the Polytechnic and by the most eminent Lecturers, and sold by the leading 
Opticians in the country. He has been awarded Medals for Excellence at the Paris, Belgium, 
— 1 — and Royal Cornwall Exhibitions. Lectures for everything, price 6d. Send 28. for 
Sample Slide, Lecture, and Catalogue, which contains all the most standard subjects, and leading 
events of the day. F. YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. 


BEST FOOD 


i 0 R in the Most Digestible and 
INFANTS. an. 


8 AV ORY 4 MOOR : 143, NEW BOND STREET, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CSCHLORODYNE is 153 Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscove 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE N 2 and arrests those too-often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
i From W. Vesatius Pettigrew, M.D. 
„ have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-Spasmodic and 
Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhcea, and other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results.” 


„Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has a ing fearfully, and that 
CHLORODYNE,”—See I —— 4 * y, an the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CautTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paas Woop stated that Dr. J. Corts Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 


of CHLORODYNE,; that the story of the defendant, Frex , deli 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864, MAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


Sold in bottles at 18. 1gd., 28. Ad., 48. 6d. and 118. each. None is genuine without th ds “ Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming Kedical Testimony — cach bottle, 


Sol Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium.) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


Incontestably proved by Twenty-five Years’ Medical Experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil which produces the full curative effects in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES IN CHILDREN, RICK ETS, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


Supplied to the Royal Nurseries, 
and containing the Highest 


The Most 
Perfect Substitute for 
Healthy Mother’s Milk. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M. D., DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


8 Physician to the Wanner Hospital. Physician to the Royal Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
on The value of Dr. pe Joxon's Light-Brown Cod Liver! “I have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the 

i as e therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of | various forms of Sirumous Disease, Dk DE Joxcn's Licht- 
an exhaustive character, has been admitted by the world of | Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greaier thera,eulic efficacy 
medicine ; but in addition, I have found it a remedy of great than any other Cod Liver Oil with which L em acquainted. 
2 n the tre tment of many Affections of the Throat aud It was especially noted, iu a large number of cases in which 


Arynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will the patient 
sus.ain life when everything —— fa.ls.” e patients protested they had never been able to retain or 


digest other Cod Liver Ou, that Dre. ps JonGu’s Od was 
not only tolerated, but taken readily, aud with marked 
LENNOX BROWNE, ESsd., F.R.C.S.E., | °*%* 
Senior Surgeon Oentral London Throat and Ear Hospital. 
“The action of Dr. pe Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Oil has proved, in my own experience, particula: ly valuable, | Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
an only in those diseases for which it was originally em- “Dr, pe Jonen’s Light-Browa Cod Liver Oil contains 
* * but also in many cases of Weakuess of the Singing the sho e of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is easily 
and Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal | digested Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat 


Irritation, and in all forms of Strumous En! 
. argemeut of and Lungs, but in a great number of cases te which the Pro- 
Plands, and Discharges fiom the Ear.” | fession is extending its use.” — 


Sold osu in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d,; Quarts, 98.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Pianc fortes. 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
ineas; Harmomums, 3 steps,6 guineas. All in e t 
alnut Cases. Warranted t make. Write for 1 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. Line rA, 
Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


LONDON, N. W. 


No. 1,885, with “ straight out 


JOHN HEATH’S r Pm ary for 


CLERICAL F ots atti i elape 
PEN. GEORGE STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


r —Second-hand miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5,000, post free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries purchased. 
EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 428; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 84s. Hand or Foot. Machines Exchanged. 
Month’s free trial. Eusy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 26s. cash, Walleend—Cilase B, 24s, cash; Best 
Inland, 25s. cash; Inland, Class B, 23s. cash. Best Coke, 
15s. Cash on delivery. 


55 Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO. S BEST WALLSEND. 
—Hetton or Lambton, 278. Wallsend Seconds, 26s, ; 
dest Wigan, 25s8.; best Silkstone, 24s.; best Stafford, 23s. ; 
new Silkstone, 238.; Derby Bright, 22s,; Barusley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 19s.; Cobbles, 19s. ; Nuts, 19s.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks, Cash, Se eened. 
Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern — King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-basin, 
N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


POWELL’S 
BALSAM 


OF ANISEED. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHIT 
1 f bobön, 40. ” 


“HM. Gunboat Netley, Wick, Scotland. 


„Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe 
Cough, which caused me many sleepless uights and restiess 
days, | was recommended by his lordship the Earl of Caith- 
ness to try your most invaluable Balsam of Aniseed, aud | 
can assure you, with the first dose | found mmediate relief, 
even without having to suspend my various duties; and the 
first small bottle completely cured me. Therefore dave the 
greatest confidence in fully recommending it to the million. 

(Signed) „W. LINZ IL, H.M.G.B., Netley.” 


Extraordinary Cough Remedy. 

A Lady writes:—* When you see Mr. Powell, tell him 
that I would not be afraid to face a Russian winter with his 
Balsam of Aniseed for a companion, although my lungs are 
most susceptible,” 

An eminent Clergyman in Lincolnshire writes :— Having 
found Powell’s Balsam of Auiseed a most excellent 1 
for Coughs, &c., I have been giving away bottle after 
to the poor of my parish,” 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


The Rev. Wau, Losen writes from S8tixwold , 
r —* ae twelve be I have — in 
habit of usiog m ing away, and recommending your 
Balsam. I svould not be exe — if I said I have never 
known it to fail. Whenever | have a cough I use it in 
preference to anything else, and again and again it has cured 
me,” 


It will Loosen the Phlegm Immediately. 

The Dean of Westminster's VAI writes :—*“I was 
advised to try the Balsam of Aniseed. I did, and have found 
very great relief, It is most comforting in allaying irritation 
and giving strength to the voice.” 

The Duke pe BoNTABOR writes :—“ From the first dose 
I felt great relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irrita- 
tion of the throat was calming 8 ons I recovered the 
sleep which had nearly left me.”—Chateau de Bontabor, 


A , France. 

The Rev. Dr. H. Ropers writes :—* I think it only right 
to inform you that I have recommended to very many 
families, and have used most efficaciously in my own, 
Balsam of Aniseed, and the assurances I have received of its 
worth as a cure for coughs and asthma, under various guises, 
justify my communication of the fact to you.”—14, Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury. 

The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going 
to bed is extraordinary. 


Ask for “‘ Powell’s Balsam of Aniseed.“ 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS, 


Prepared only by Inos. Powe tt, Blackfriars-road, 
London. Sold by Chemists and Me‘licine Vendors through- 
out the world, at }s. IId. and 2s, 3d. per bottle, 


NERVOPAT HY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSN E88 and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BAT'CHELOURS Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-AKTERIAL ES8sENCKE, or the D NNER 
POWDERS, even if all other means have failed; they re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact, See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by vost 4d., in stamps, of the Ngervo-AgTERIAL 
Essence Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, Finsbury-place 
South, London, E. C. Essence, 2s. 9d. per bottle; ner 
Powders, ls. IId. and 2s, 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
of the Company. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
the most unique 
natural 


and post free, which ex 


system of the adaptation of and extraction of 
address— 


teeth without pain, from his only London 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the Fe yee of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 


By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


LP ie my COUGHS, Colds, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of the 
pee 4 and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 
cured by 


**BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 


All who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these 
medicines. A sample bottle will be sent, without charge, by 
post, to all applicants; also a Treatise on Throat and Lung 
Complaints of 48 large octavo pages. A short description of 
cate should be giveu.—Address, Prof. O. Phelps Brown, 2, 
King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OCi(NTMENT, 
CALLED 


ery 
ulcerated sore legs, 
eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, 
sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &c., Ke. Sold in pots, 134d., 
2s. Od., 46. 6d, Lls., and 22s. each. 


A¥D HIS 
PILULZ — lt OR ALTERATIVE 


Confirmed by sixty years’ experi to be one of the best 
alterative medicines ever compon for purifying the blood 
and assisting Nature in ber operations. They form a mild 
and superior family aperient, that may be taken at all times 
without confinement cr change of diet, Sold at 134d, 2s. 9d., 
4r. 6d., Lls., and 22s. each. 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Brid 
Dorset, and sold by all Medicine Vendors. one 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR’S MOOC-MAIN PATENT 

LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Litre. 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS requiring 
22 spring — 1 » recommended for 
; 2ad. Perfect 


4 
=f 


f 
75 
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8 


! 
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: 
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4 iptive Circular may be had 
(which 3 to fi 
ing the cireumference 
to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
1 Price Gn Truss, lés., 218., 208. Gd., and 318. 6d. 
ostage, 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d., 
Postage, 


ec. . 
an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payahle to John White, Poet 


Ciice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


manent support iv all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 


the LEGs, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. it is 

ous, light im texture, aud inexpeusive, and is drawn 00, 
ike au Ordinary stocking Price 4s, d., 78. d., 106, and 
I, each. Fastage, fre . 


Jule White, Mauo-acturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. yi 


‘ 


AGICandDISSOLVING-VIEW LANTERNS 
and SLIDES. J. H. STEWARD’S new Illustrated 
Gratis, Post free. Complete sets for presents, 
218, 30s., and 55s. 500 Slides illuminated by gas, 
Sreciat Snowroom at 406, Strap. 
406 and 66, Strand; 54, Cornhill; and 63, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


Sannin ee — — — — — 


YATES & ALEXANDER, Printers Chancery 
_ Buildings, Chancery-lane, have every facility in their 
extensive new 


ises for printing Newspapers, Books, 
Magazines, and 


eriodicals with economy and despatch. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. 11. 

Punt Din. by 7in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 

Passage, Long Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type and Materials for Amateurs. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUA BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; ey METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 886; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60.: BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 3855; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; 8PHYNX PEN, No.9: SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. ve universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHA and C0 8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER eTEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING STOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderful little 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
Price, 24 ixches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constantly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


— 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 

to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABLLIATY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be glad to confer with Ministers and Deacons in any part 
of the Kingdom who have in contemplation the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed, 


— — — — — — — — — — 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od, 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire. registered, 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 96, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROOATION.— The 

celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Medicme. 
Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 
(late of 38, Old Change), Loudon. Sold by most Chemists. 
Price 4s, per bottle. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp 67, LUDGATE HILL, Eo. 


ER MERCHANT TAILORS .' 108 — 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 


INTER | pruned ya 
INTER OPINIONS or rus PRESS Qe 
* Upon the Display of Lern 

\ Irish Friezes and [J 
Exhibited by Mesars. Urn 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. [yutera 
“Daily News.” | Ir 
ill 

were capa 

LSTERS 

weather. 3 1 


us ag = of UITS. 
UTTS. 
the agents for these cloths, UITS. 
and — their inten- 
tion of making them 0 UITS. 
their permanent ¥ QUITS. 
— * 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | Q vrs. 
ULSTERS, UITS. 
308. to 100s. UITS. 
“Standard.” — 
“ HE Messrs. SAMUEL — 
ROTHERS, of 
hill, show tweeds UITS. 
„in the weaving and 
on good terms with the 
of Yorkshire or Scot- 121 
land. The Irish friezes are 
extraordinary quality, VERCOATS. 
are gaining renown nnn 


ugh being the material 


V coat.’’ | VERCOATS. 

WIr SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | ORO 

TER SUITS. VERCOATS. 

INTER 36s. to 116s. VERCOATS. 

R an VERCOATS. 

„ SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 1 

\ ovERCcoaTS. |() 

ER 21s. to 84s. VERCOATS. 

INTER | paTTERNS AND GUIDE | ( )VEBOOATS. 

W TO SELF-MEASURE- — OATS. 
nn MENT POST FREE. (= 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


| 


ERRY and CO.’S Best Quality J PENS, 1s. 6d. 

= gross; Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J 

ens, ls. 6d. per gross; Perry and Co.’s Gilt 

J Pens, 3s, per gross. These Pens are well 

known for the soft and easy nature of their 
writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


ERRY and CO.“ S8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
PENS, for Large, Round, or Small Hand, One 
Shilling per gross. Superior Qualities of 
School Pens, 28. 6d. 3s. 6d. per gross. These 
Peos are well worth the attention of all Schools, 
and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


ERRY and CO.’8 PATENT COPYING INK 
PENCIL for Writing and Copying Letters 
without the use of Inkstand, Pen, or Copying 
Press, 6d. each, or post free 7d. Box of Leads, 
6d, each. Sold by Stationers. 


3 and CO.“ 8 ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
CURRENT, containing more than 500 Wood- 
ents of ARTICLES suitable for SALE by 
Stationers and Fancy Repositories. Post free 
on receipt of trade card and 6d. in stamps. 


ERRY and CO., Sole Makers and Vendors of 
the STOCKWELL CIGAR LIGHTER,— 
This clever and useful invention is now Ready 
for Sale, price 2s. Sold by all Tobacconists.— 
Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London 


_— and CO. S AMERICAN DRAWING 
SLATE.—The Tammany Bank. The Novelty 
Bank, The Rotating Transparent Slate. Sta- 
tioners’ Hardware.— Wholesale and Export, 
19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London. 


ERRY and CU.’8 LAST NOVELTY.—tThe 
HOLBORN VIADUCT PEN.—This Pen is 
certainly the best ever offered to the Public at 
the price—vis., Is, per gross. Sold by all 
Ststioners.— Wholesale and Export, 19 and 20, 

Holborn-viaduct, | ondon. 


ERRY and CO. S PATENT MANUGRAPH, 
capable of giving fifty copies from a single 
original letter, drawing, sketch, plan, &c, The 
copies are taken in an ordinary copying press 
by a process so simple that any boy or girl can 
work it. Price, with ink and supply of paper, 
letter size, 178. 6d. Sold by Booksellers and 
Stationers.— Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn- 
viaduct. 


AMERICAN BEEF, 
HARLINGEN MUTTON, 
ENGLISH MEAT, BEST QUALITY, 


Supplied and Delivered Free to Families, Schools, &c., &c. 
within twelve miles of the City, at 20 per cent, to 
ASSOCIATION, 


25 per cent. below Butchers’ Prices, by 

as NEW DIRECT SUPPLY 
107, CANNON-S8TRERT, Lon Do, E. C. 

Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


— — — — — — — 


MODEL CHAPELS, 


RH 


Onze Hunorep of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
etamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus, Photo- 
Foto. aa. Chapels in various styles, to seat from 100 to 


W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


ee — — —— 


Olothes-Wemgers, 218., 30s.; “ Villa” Washmg Machines, 
£3 10s.; “Villa” Wri and Mengles, 42s.; “ Villa” 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 F., soon 
save their cost. Carriage paid; easy terms; free trial 
from — Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, ondon, E. C. 
Wcrks—Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


— — —. 
— ſ 


~*~. QUININE and IRON TONIO 
Purifies and Eariches the Blood. 


Prins QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S 2. INE and IRON TONIO 
in Serofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
— 1 „Ur of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
ons proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
orces. 


sical 
Is sold by Chemists in bottles, 4s. 6d., 
8 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTHPASTE.— 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename! 

of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 

It is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for — 
incrustations of tartar on teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 28. 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.} 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 

will completely restore in a few deys grey hair to its 

inal colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac- 

torily, producing a colle natural colour; thoroughly 

cleanses the from scurt, and causes the growth of ue 

hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at ls. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


— —— — .! — 


14 and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimn!ating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
sia are removed. Taraxacum and 3 is much 
safer thau calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court- 
road, London, whose name must be on the label, Bottles, 
2s. Yd, and 48, 6d. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 
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MU DIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Lire or tar Patxce Consort, by Theodore Martin. 
Memoir or Bisnor Ewisd, by Rev. A. J. Ross. 
MEMORIALS OF CHaRLoTTE WiILLIAMs Wren. 
Lire or Cnargies Sumner, by E. L. Pierce. 
Lire or Toomas Eowarp, by Samuel Smiles. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE Rev. WILLIAM ARNOT. 
Lire or Sta RopertT Wa.Lro.e, by A. C. Ewald. 
GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I., by Sir R. Gardiner. 
RECOLLECTIONS or Samurt Breck. 
Lire anp Aims or Tuonzav, by H. A. Page. 
Cnuscn Hisrory, by Archbishop Trench. 
MEMORIALS OF CHRISTOPHER J EAFFRESON. 
I-tustriovus Irnishwomen by E. O. Blackburne. 
—— or 4 — arg 1 
ELL-sPeNnT Lives, by Her mon 
War Corresponpence or THe Dan News.” — 
Story or My Lurk, by Colonel Meadows Taylor. 
CampPaions iu Evrops, by Major C. Adams. 
Fonsianque’s Lives or tHe Lorps Stranororp. 
Lire anp Letrers cr Epuunp J. ARMsTrone. 
Tus Exotien ix Spain, by Major Duncan. 
Lire or Lorp Asiyorr, by Hon. P. C. Scarlett. 
Mortimer ColLixs, Ats Letrers AND Frienpsgirs. 


Lire or Prius IX., by T. A. Trollope 

Greey’s History or THe Enouist F Poorts, Vol. I. 
Democracy iu Evrors, by Sir T. Erskine May. 
Letress aND Memoirs or Rev. C. Kinosvey, 
Lire or Witttam Brock, by Rev C. M. Birrell. 
Lire axp Letrers or Georoe Ticknor. 
Snevvey : 4 CRITICat — 31 11 B. Smith. 
Avciksr Society, by Lewis H Morga 

Tue Retreat From Moscow, by cari ‘Stanhope. 
Memorns OF Mapame pe Sraat pe Lauyay. 
Lire or Cavour. by Charles de Mazade. 
Cuar.otre Broyte, by T. Wemyss Reid. 

Memoirs or W. Gopwix, by C. 14. 
Historic Cuatraux, by A. Bailli 

Lire or “‘ Sister NatAwte,”’ by Hon. Mrs. Craven. 
Recouiections or Ricwarp Conopxx. 

Cnuncn anv Srark, by Heinrich Geffcken. 
SKETCHES OF THE Career or J. C. ScuerTxy. 
Loreyzo pe’ Meprict, by A. Von Reumont. 

My Lire rrom 1815 ro 1842, ** — — Loftus. 
Tue Easrzan Question, by ‘A. G allenga. 

Menor or B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall). 
Lire anv Wartines or De mncey, by H. A. Page. 


Lire or Lon Metsoveare, by W. M. Torrens. 
Memoriats or Joux McLeop Campsetu. 

Tun Cuapet or tue Tower. by Doyne C. Bell. 
Lire or Lesstxoe, by James Sime. 

History or A Came, by Victor Hugo. 

Lessoxs From THe Lire or Sta Tirvus Sar. 
Testa’s Warn or Farpeartce IL. acarvet Lomparpr. 
Dixow’s History or tus Erotten Cuvaca, Vol. I. 
Lire or Sin Watter Raceion, at L. — 
Lire or Maare Awrorvertte, zs, 7 

Lire or E. W. Lanse, by Stanley ane 1 Poo 
Cauttweii’s Bistory or Romar LiTerartore. 
Avrosrocrarny or G. W. CAmPANELLA. 

Tus Aynocrzgst Reames, by H. A. 

Van Lavuw’s History or Fron Lireratvurs. 
Bacow anv Essex, by Dr. Edwin Abbott. 

Tun Lire or Mozart, by Dr. Ludwig Nohl. 
Orteseatep Viotixters, by Dr. Phipson. 

Tax Jesurrs, by W. C. ht. 

Gino ps Mowrrort, by 

Avovetia Cocarm, by Count de Falloux. 

Lire or Eanrt Spencer, by Sir De Le a. 
History or BArLontA, by George Smith 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Tue Coustry or tae Moors, by Edward Rae. 
Youwe’s Exrtorixne Abvxxrunks iu AFRICA. 
Ripe Turoven Asia Mixon. by Captain Burnab 
Ho.trpay Ramaces, by a Wife with her Husband. 
Tux Nortsa American Frontiza, by J. Campion. 
Travecs 1x Turkestan, by Eugene Schuyler. 
Tae Cravie or tHe Bronx Nive, by E A. de Cosson. 
Russia, by D. Mackenzie Wallace. 

Turkey 1x Evropes, by Lieut. Col. J. Baker. 

A Ripe Tusovon IsiaM, by H. C. Marsh. 

In THe Levant, by Charles D. Warner. 

Eovrr as ir 18, by J. C. McCoan. 

Buro Berore THe Wan, by Henry Barkley. 
Amono THE Sraxten Prortx, by H. J. Rose. 
Unper THe BALKAxs, by Robert J. More. 


Cruiss or tHe “ Cuattexcrr,” by W. J. J. Spry. 
** CHALLENGER ”’ Loo LETTERS, by Lord 0. Campbell. 
Tuonsox's Vorace or tan CnALLx NOR.“ 

Tue Kuepive’s Eorrr. by Edwin De Leon. 
Urrgr Eorrr, by Dr. Klunzinger. 

CoLuMBIA AND CANADA, y W. F. Rae. 

Syrian Sunsuine, by T. G. Appleton. 

Tunovon Pensa, by Arthur Arnold. 

Travecs iu Peru, by E. G. Squier. 

Tux Two AusstAs, by Sir Rose * — 2 
Vora or ru Amazon, by C. B. B 

Tue Sra or Mouvraixs, by Mol 185 Bt. Q 
Tue Eutanaxr 1x Canaba, b 2 

Kasumin ann Kasnoar, by 

Across CENTRAL AMERICA, by J. y. B. B. Whetham. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND 


Lire or nnter, by Rev. J. R. Macduff 

Tar Basis or 1 1 Eustace R. Conder. 
Puysroorapny, b Huxley. 

RELIGION Ix 1 by Dr. Edkins. 

Tue CLASS PREACHERS OF THE ag p Speac N. 
Tunovon Nature ro Custer. 4 

Tue Ficat or Fairn, by Rev. 70 — 
Some Facts or RELIGION, by Dr br. bulloch 

Bisnor ALEXANDER’s BAMPTON 32— 

Tue Vision or Gop, by Dr. Allon. 

Appresses at Sr. Anprew’s, by Dean Stanley. 
Taz Cnueistian Crexp, by Rev. Stanley Leathes. 
Sexmons, by Dr. Alexander Macleod. 

Tue Gosret ron THE NINETEENTH CEenTuRY. 
Rola Ipgas Ix EAN Aces, by Canon Mozley. 


Tov Musorave, by Mrs. Oliphant.——Caarira. 
Miss Misaxytarops, by Justin cCarthy. 

Brun Rosszs, by the Author of Vera.’ 

Taz Wortp We.t Lost.——A Buve Srocxixe. 
DraxaA, by the Author of Queechy.””——Mavup Les. 
Gun Pastures Ab Piccabtrr.— Mison. 

A Douce Lass.——Lapy Grize,.——Gweyn Wrry. 
A Great Emercency.——Gasrie.’s Appointment. 
Pray on Par ——A x Srepson.—Erema. 
Larsto Bor Nor Lost——By Love up Law. 

Tun Last or tus Happpons.——Unper tHe WILL. 
Sueew’s Foreman.——Uwnver a CAA. 
Five-Curmmyzy Fax. — Tur Vio Comepy. 


Lectures on Pagacaina, by R. W. Dale. 

A Discournst ow Prayer, by George Dawson. 
Dawson's Sermons ox Disrurzo QUESTIONS. 
Srupia Sacra, by Rev. John Keble. 

Sermons Paeacued tn REIN Cotitece CHAT. 
Letrers on Sctguxce, by Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
Heroes or Farra; Sermons, by Dr. Vaughan. 
Hovrs or THovoRT, by Dr. Martineau. 

Lire iu Taz EAN Cuvuncn, by E. de Pressens¢. 
SERMONS ON THE CHuRcH by Hook. 
ABRAHAM THE Friznv{or Gop, 12 Dr. Dykes. 
Tas Ontorx or THe Won, by 

Sipe Licars on Scaiprurs Texts, b F. Jacox. 
Lectures ow Evsgcreiciry, by John . 
Expository Norzs, by Rey. Samuel Cox. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


Ropert Waerorp’s Wanp.——Ix Love axp Was, 
Aywnetrs, by the Author of St. Olave's.“ 
Pauting.——Ovur Rotrs.——Mars. Agravr. 

Two Talks or Mardizn Lirs.——Doris Barvon. 
Dovsiepay’s CaILpaex.——A.ix Farrrorp. 

A Very Oro Questiow.——Tue Mos Vater. 
Tun Marquis or Lossis.——Letrice Epex. 

Ror amar Sevieat, Q.C.——A Youxo Wirz's Srory. 
Tus Howovurasite Miss Fesranp.——Castie Bras. 
Hears oy Monsy.——Tus Mitier’s Dauokrkx. 
Tur Grey House at Enpiestronz.——kKvusy Garey. 
Lutrcumes anv Drtt00o.——Tue Misswa WILL. 
Proup Maisiz.——Mansoniz Brauce’s Lovess. 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT Wg th Bryce. 
Bino Revisitrep, by Ca 

By Laxp axp Ocean, y Fanny L. 1 

Nores ix tHe Werz Tropics, by H. Higgins. 
Tarovonr Barrtrarr, by Mrs. uid. 
Mowrtewrero, by Rev. W. Den 

Moyeo ta, by Lieutenant-Colonel Pre 

Tasovesr Hottaxp, by Charles W. Wood 

Vow Turetmawy’s Jovnwer tx THe Cavcases. 
Mr Rameces tx tae New Worn, Biart 


Tus Great Drvipe, by the Earl of ven. 
Across THs Vatwa Joker, by W. L. Watts 
Brazit; 1870—1876, . Hadfield. 


Tun Trper Aub ITs IBUTARIRS, by g. A. Smith. 
Huxstixne Grounps or rum West, by R. I. Dodge. 


SCIENCE. 


Modbus Pariosorny. by Dr. 

Procror’s Mrrns Aub MARVELS or ASTRONOMY. 
Paorevs, by Charles Bland Radcliffe. 

History or Aragiss, by J. 8. Blackie. 

Lire axp Hasirt, by — Butler. 

PoreG Leas or CHRISTIANITY, 8 N. Scott. 
AMERICAN AppREsses, by T. H. 
Tun Biss AND THE 
CoMPANIONS FOR THE Davour IvE: ‘Leoruass. 
Satvator Muwot, by Rev. Samtel Cox. 
ScHota Acapgesica, by Dr. Wordsworth. 
Asrronomicat Mytras, by John F. Blake. 


* or Ly J Wartixos or Da. Wuewe tu. 
OLTAIR®, lonel Hamley. 
Oocastowat Papsas, by Rev. John Keble. 


RGARET 
WE. 1 BECK OF THE _ 
Lronx.—Tuouas Brown's WILL. 
75 Sveset Ip Iprut, by tina — — — 
Tun Ross-s nian Burr. — Tur rot or VIA. 
Tus Houst or Ciranisrosp.——Tovcu axp Go. 
Ay Every-Day Heroins.—A Constaxt Heaarr, 


AND TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY OTHER RECENT NOVELS. 


A Narrative oF Apventurg, by F. Boyle. 
ADVENTURES In THE Ain, by W. de Fonvielle. 
Loxbox 1x Jacosits Times, by Dr. Doran. 
Lerrers or THomas — 1 or LINLATHAN. 
Dirrerent Forms or Frowenrs, by Dr. 

My Boyunoop, by Henry C. Barkley. 

Figup Parus, by Louis J. Jennings. 
Sxetcues rrom Nature, by Lady Verney. 
L/Esreance’s History or Eneiisn Humour. 
Crowest’s Book or Musica ANECDOTE. 
LecTurges or 4 Puorxsson. by Rev. J. Farrell. 
Nonrn Irarian Fork, by C. Carr 

Tae Wise Mew or Greece, * 8. Blackie. 
Tuz Drawine Room, * Mrs. 

Talks on Ant, by W. Hunt. — 4 coon or THE Pla. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Portic INTERPRETATION OF i- dy J. Shairp. 


Nore on CuHARLotTs sapere, © 1411 A. C 1 
SERVICE IN UAAVIA. 7 — 
Tun Fern Wor tp, by Francis G. Heth 


Literary Remains or C. F. Tyawairt Drake. 
Bruin THE SCENES AT Rome, by T. A Trollope. 
Mortimen’s “ Weecx or run Grow Fieece.”’ 
Watxs iu Lonpow, by A. J. C. Hare 

Letrers AND Remains or Rev. T. WHyTEuzab. 
Snoorine anyp Fisurne, by * Wildfowler.“ 
Music Aub Musicians, by Robert Schumann. 
Srupie* ty THE Ipyius, by Henry Elsdale. 
Hovuss«sotp Oroanization, by Mrs. Caddy. 

Tux Eastern Question, by colm 

Is Russra Riont? Letters by a Russian Lady. 


Auen The Turks, 
Luupy Iscanp, by J — 1 
Otrrunn's Nores ow Tun Cavuncugs or Kur. 


on ie . 
Tun Action or Examinations, by H. Latham. 


Horses Ax — 

Sport 1x Mar er by the Oud Shckarry 
Tun Castie or r. Aust, by W. W 
rock Excnaynce SscurirTizs, te Len Robert G en. 
Coacuina, by Lord W Pi 

MISCELLANIES, 

Music iu THE sz, by John H 
Unpgercrounp Jeavsacem, by Charles Warren. 


AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR THE NEW YEAR, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY 


(Limrtep), NEW 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Ciry Orrice—2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 289, 
will be published on SATURDAY, JAN. 12th. 
CONTENTS. 

I. THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 


H. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THRIR USE AND 
ABUBE. 


Ill. SOHLIEMANN’S MYCEN 2. 


IV. MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION 
THROUGH LIFE. 


V. A ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
VL..4 FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE. 
VII. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
VIII. LORD MELBOURNE. 


IX. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE OB- 
STRUCTIVE PARTY. 


X. THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 
POST OFFICE DIRECTORIES. 
| ONDON for 1878 (79th Year). Prices: Com- 
plete Edition, 40s.; Small Edition, 18s. ; Streets, 12s: 
Commercial, 12s. ; Trades, 12s.; Court, 5s.; Banking, 3s. ; 
and Conveyance, 4s. In paper covers. 


EST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. Fifth 
4 8 With Four Maps engraved for the Work. 


Also Directories of most of the English Counties. 


EROCHANTS and MANUFACTURERS o 
the UNITED KINGDOM: being « Guide to the 
Export, Shipping, and Manufacturing Industries. Price 30s. 
London: Kelly and Co., 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, W.C. ; 
28, Little Queeo-street, and 15 and 16, Gate-streei, W. C. 


Branch Offices : 


f 


Argyle Chambers, Colmore- 28, Brown - street, Man- 
row, B ham ; chester ; 
Central Chambers, High-| 29, Side, Newcastle - on- 
street, Sheffield ; Tyne 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,, and all Booksellers, 


T H E AR Gd O NAU T. 
Edited by Paxton Hoop. 

In the January Number commencesa NEW SERIAL 
STORY, “The SECOND a. Epwarp Gargstr, 
author of “ The Occupations of a ed Life.” 

A NEW WORK by Ascor R. Hops, author of “ Stories 
(Whitminster.” 
3 23 a Satire, by Many M. Hoprpvs, author of 


On Feb. let, will be commenced a New Series of SERMONS 
FROM SHAKESPEARE. By the Editor. 


= 


Price 
Wen 
for Six Shillings, advance, to 


Sixpexce Mowruty; Weeerty, Oxe Perr. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


For January, Commences a New Volume. 
AND CONTAINS— 
LOMBARDY COURT: A Srony or Tue City and THe Sea. 
Chapters 1.—viu. With Illustrations 
NATURAL MAGIC. By Joux Naum Masxetyye. 1. The 
Dark and Medieval Ages. 11. Optical Illusions. With 
Engravings. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. By Miss E. J. Watery. With 
Portrait. 


PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE.—1. By the Rev. HAnar 
JONES, M.A. 


LETTERS FROM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By Isanetra 
L. Bino. 1. The Sierra Nevada. With Illustrations. 


A RUSSIAN WEDDING TRAIN. With Engraving. 

VILLAGE CLUBS. 

THE TRUCE OF GOD. 

RUSSIAN AND TURKISH STATISTICS, 

GREAT SNOWSTORMS. With Engraving. 

NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 

TAXATION AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 

THE REGALIA OF SCOTLAND. 

VARIETIES. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece, “‘ Found Strayed, from the 
Painting by A. Dixon. 


London: 56, Paternoster Row, and of all Booksellers. 


Sixrexce Montary ; Weexty, Ove Perry. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


For January, Commences a New Volume. 
CONTENTS— 
MURIEL’S KEYNOTE. By Acres Gineaxx. Chapters 
1.—vil. With Iulustrations. 


TIME A PREPARATION FOR ETERNITY. A Sermon 
for the New Year. By the Dean or Cantearsury. 

HYMNS OF THE EARLY CHURCH.—1. By the Rev. 
Horativs Borna, D.D. (With Page Engraving.) 

CHRIST, AND THE TEACHERS OF HIS TIME. By the 
Rev. Dr. Eversurix. 


IS QUAKERISM DECLINING! A few words on The 
Testimony of the Friends.’’ 

AN SLL IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE CAPTAIN 

WILLIAM PEEL, K.C.B. 

SNOW. (With Page Engraving.) 

EDINBURGH SUNDAY FREE BREAKFASTS. 

A RECOLLECTION OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. y - 
Company's Officer. (With Engravings. ) 

HIGHGATE CEMETERY. By the Author of “ Episodes in 
an Obscure Life.“ (With Page Engraving.) 

THE FISHERMAN’S WIDOW. 

FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 

POETRY :—On a New Year—Not so, my Father. 

PAGES FOR THE YOUNG:—The Banished Family. 
(With Illustrations.) 


THE PULPIT IN THE FAMILY :—True Happiness. 
SABBATH THOUGHTS. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

SCRIPTURE EXERCISES. 

MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. 

With a Coloured Fron “THE SHEPHERD OF 
JERUSALEM,” by P. K. MORRIs, A. K A. 


London : 66, Paternoster Row, and of all Booksellers, 


London: F. Warne and Co., Bedford-street. 


4:0, interleaved with blotting paper, 2s, ; post free, 2s. 4d., 


appropriate 
London: J. Haddon & Co, 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


* NEEDLE. With Brief Notes 
o Obelisks. By Erasmus 
Wilson, V With Cloth, price 5s. ; 
post, 58. Gd. = 


Brain and Co., 26, Paternoster Row, E. C. 


New Edition, on large paper, cloth extra, in 8 Vols., 446. 28 
FHS POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


. 


THE PICTORTAL FAMILY BIBLE. Coloured 


D E 


Biaxs, MA. In Two Vols, 

Os. Od. 

OLD ENGLAND: A Museum of 
Municipal and 


Ecolesias- 
2 


E git 


wo 
. In 1 Veb, ama” 
London : James Sangster and Oo., 1, : Paternoster - row. 
EMOVING or WAREKHO 
Shoah ee: A 
for EDFORD PAN 
| free. 


vans, 
Manager, 194, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


English Pictures Drawn with Pen and 


P By the Rev. Samuzt Manwivo, LL. D., and 
the Rev. 8. G. Gazex, D. D. With Coloured Fron 
numerous Wood 


breesy 
It is iNustrated by a large number of the very best wood 
; there is scarcely a page that does not contain 


6s. bevelled boards, gilt 
(Just pu 
A NEW EDITION OF 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure 


Companion Vereen “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.“ 
By Rev. J. R. Vexwoxr,M.A. With  Seacks "ioe 
Engra Imperial 8vo. 


„An important addition to a valuable class of literature 
which deals with the of modern discoveries in 


li 
: 


Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. 
Becond Series. ay She Very Dov. J. 8. Howson, Dean of 
Chester, Crown 8vo. 3s. boards, red edges. 

Every sentence is ripe with thought and level to the com- 
of t reader. What is still better, it 
satiafies the heart as well as the intellect. With 

this guidance the miracles will be read by many with a new 
interest and fresh instruction .’’"—Christian Observer. 

This is the best of recent religious books we have seen 


for meditative and evidential use combined.“ — Edinburgh 
Daily Review. 


All buyers of BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION should send 
or write for the s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
which will be post free from the Depota. 


London : Paternoster-row ; 65, 8t. Paul’ urchyard ; 
* and 164, Piccadilly. * 


Brighton: 81, Western Road. Liverpool: 18, Slater Street. 
Manchester : 100, Corporation Street. 
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MAGNETINE.. 
DARLOW & CO., 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Dios Menn APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of 
use, and durability of magnetic power. They are used 
and recommended by gentlemen eminent in the medical 


profession. In cases of 
Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic A ffections. 
M AG N ET] N E is unique asa perfectly flexible 
Magnet. It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. Dar.tow & Co., improved by 
them on their previous invention ted in 1866, and pos- 


sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is soft, light, and durable, clastic, flexible, and permanently 
magnetic. 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D 
M.B.C.8.E. 
76, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, W., 
June 15, 1876. 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. 


rn, —ince March, 1874, when I wrote to you 
to express my opinion, from 8 of the 
value of your Magnetic Appliances, I have 
been frequently asked by letter if my certifi 
cate was genuine, and if in the time since 
elapsed your inventions still approved them- 
selves as beneficial in my practice. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to 

resort to in a good many cases. 
In addition to the cases I before specified I 
can now add some a of the utility of 
in ae —— and as a local 


= 


remedy in painful arising in the 
vel aah. , | am acoustomed to 
be it wherever t weakness proceeds 


weak throats 
ing the larynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Gaara Witeryvsoy, M.D., M. R C. B. E. 


From the Rev. EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 
50, Hilmarten-road, Camden-road, N, 
August, 1877. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 
Geyrieuey,—Some two years since, after 
recovery from severe illness, I sought strength 
from your Lung In rator, and I believe I 
found very great benefit. I have since then 
usually worn, and recommended 8 ot my 
friends to adopt, your pieces of Magnetic 
Armour, and in every instance within my circle 
of acquaintance benefit has been ney 
acknowledged. When, therefore, I was ask 
for this Testimonial, from some knowledge 
obtained of the above experience, I felt it to 
be not less a duty then a pleasure to give it 
heartily.—I am, faithfully (I may say for 
others and myself, gratef 12 
Epwix Paxtox Hoop. 


— 


From RICHARD c. SHETTLE, Esq., M.D. 


Royal Berks Hospital, Reading. 
Gentiemex,—I have given the Magnetic 
Appliances a somewhat extended trial in 
hospital as well as private practice, and I have 
much gratification in stating that, as far as it 


oe Co ae Cy. oP 


pleasure in 
E the Belt you sent me last November to be of 


yours 


faithfull 
Ther) Cuartes Garta Futverroy. 
To Darlow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 


MESSRS. DARLOW & CO. 


Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Her Majesty's Household and Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature. Gentlemen of the Legal and other 
learned Professions, Officers in the Army and Navy, 
Ciergymen of all Denominations, Bankers, Merchants, 
etc., who have testified of the benefits derived from the use 


of e. ws 
DARLOW & Co., soxz PropRrerors, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W. G., 443, 


Opposite CHarinea Cross Rattway STATION, 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application, 


Published by W. R. Wiitcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. k. Burr and Co., Wine Office 
Fleet Street, London,— Wednesday, January 9, 1878. 


